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Literature. 


CHRISTIAN, THE DOL-HERTZOG. 
(80 CALLED FROM HIS FURIOUS BEHAVIOUR.) 
1660. 


Christian, Dake of Brunswick, and Bishop of Halberstadt, 

For a token of love, wore a lady’s glove, in the loop of his riding-hat. 

For he bad seen the Bohemian Queen in “~~ ; and, they say, 

In the sole soft part of his rock-roagh heart, slept the memory of that day. 

For Christian, the Dol-Hertzog, was half a brate at the best, 

With bat little space for a lady’s face to lie and be loved in his breast. 

Yet he may bave loved well, for he hated well (tho’ he showed his hate 
like a beaet, 

With tooth and claw), and the thing of things that he hated most was a 

jest. 


He maul’d the monk, and flay’d the friar, nor left the abbot a rag, 

And “ Gottes Freund, and Piaffers Freiod,” was the boast of his battle flag. 

Yet be worshipt God ia his own wild way—as a beast might worship too— 

Simply by thoroughly doing the work which God had set him to do: 

With never a “ Pater-noater’’ said, never a candle burned, 

Aod never a “ pleni gratia,” for any good git returned. 

Worship no better than any beast’s! yet with reverence, too, to spare, 

Of its own damb kiud, io the sileat mind, for what God made gentle 
and fair, 

At least, from one touch I argue as mach in this wild man of Halberstadt, 

Since, for token of love, a pure lady’s glove he wore ina his riding hat. 


Cbristian, the Dol-Hertzog, came riding to Paderborn ; 
And bis men were dropping for lack of bread, and his horses for lack 


of corn. 
Not a crown-piece in the coffer, either bread of corn to bay! 
“What shall we de, Duke Christian?” “ Anything, Friends, but die!” 
“The Saints us save,” saith some one, “ for we are weary and faint.” 
“ Sdeath !| and so they shall, good fellows! Who is the Paderborn Saint?” 
“The Paderborn Saint is the Saint Liboire; and his image stands by 


itself 

As large as life in the church, all cover’d with jewels and pelf.” 

“The t Liboire is a saint of saints, for he to our pious wishes 

Shall accord a final miracle in the way of the loaves and fishes! 

Faith! since he hath jewels, and since he hath pelf, he shall buy us both 
bread and corn, 

And if ever I swear by a saint, it shall be by the Saint of Paderborn.” 


Christian, the Reb eeeane, wale on into Munster town, 

There, in the great (greater for their renown !) 

Carvea in silver, and cever’d with gold (truly a glorious band!) 
Round the altar, all in a row, the Twelve ~ hea 

os of war— 

“ We will visit these Twelve Apostles, and see how their worships 


are, 
Then they all went clanking together (godless knaves as they were) 
Over the sacred flintstones, my Set og altar stair : 
Never a “ De profandis” was d, never an anthem sung, 
But where, thro’ great glooms, ’twixt the solemn tombs, those iron foot- 


steps rang, 
Rah seein eee Bem Sagas Som aE Het Bee pee 


And the iron men and the silver saints stood face to face and alone. 
To that Sacred Dozen, thro’ a silence frozen, strode the wild man of 


Halberstadt. 
sade ~-~>~ “amimnaanans stalkt into the hall where the Roman sena- 


tors 
The Duke loves little speaking ; but he made, that day, a speech 
To those Twelve Apostles, as \ pregnant as any the preacher caa preach ; 
For, “ You Twelve Apostles,” said be, “ for many a year and a day 
How is it that you have dared your Master to disobey— 
Who bade you ‘ite per orbem,’ go about in the world where ye can, 
From city to city for ever, succouring every man? 
But you, yet unmoved by the mandate, you slothful and rascally crew ! 
Stand , letting others be stript 
Therefore, about your business! down instantly all, and disperse ! 
Comfort the needy! circulate freely! profit the universe! 
The better to serve —Seree, divinely ordain’d from of old, 
I hereby will and com both ye and your ill-gotten gold 
To assume the shape of Rix-thalers!”’ 


The Apostles had nothing to say, 

As it seems, in defence of themselves. They at least were obliged to obey. 

At dawn they were down from their niches ; ere night on their mission 
they sped ; 

And ae broken were bound up and heal’d, and the hungry were 
speedily fed. 


This way Duke Christian affirm’d, little heeding Apostles or Priests, 

bees *——~ sr). gaumnereriechenamnnleeting after the fashion of 
ts! 

That man’s business is chiefly, fo live ; the rest being God’s, who contrives 

(So fancied Dake Christian, at least) uses enough for men’s lives. 

Bat, since even the beaste mast work, Dake Christian 

If Apostles are made to work also, Apostles must not object. 


—— 


HUNTING AND FIGHTING. 


BY ZIG-ZAG. 





pair of stilts as essential asa pair of shocs for a bour ; or 
&s ou the Chinese rivers, babies learn to swim an econ lies 
and a hollow gourd » the stern of con- 


si 
thought (I suspect) 


tinent of Europe, in horse-loving Hi , riding is, if not a 
mau ireland s mane ar ae al lay as a costume 
quadrille or an exhibition of the Skating Club. 

It is the universality of the passion and the practice in England that 
astonishes forei the way in which the taste extends from mere 
Ghitdoan $0 agell jnligen and coleme Dicheye ; fete the Bighest artete- 
cracy, who from choice pass more hours on horseback than horse-soldiers, 
to butchers’ boys, small tradesmen, commercial travellers, thriving pab- 
licans, country curates, fashionable physicians, leading barristers, and 
the daughters and wives of every class that can afford a horse, a habit, 
and a leisure hour for an eveniog canter. 

For my own part, having sounded the depths of continental taster, and 
seen and ridden, as a spectator, with armies to be numbered in tens of 
thousands, I do not care to take an intelligent and nationally-zealous 
foreigner to a Hyde Park inspection, an Aldershot or any other review, 
unless it be of Volunteers. Numbers are ting in England, to pro- 
dace an effect on the mind of a critic accustomed vo see twenty or thirty 
thousand regular troops, of all arms, reviewed twenty times a-year. 
The guard-mounting at St. Petersburgh brings out more men every 
morning than one of our Royal birthday es. No! I take him to 
Brighton, and show him Paterfamilias and his brood on ponyback, and the 
tagrag-and-bobtail that crowd the parade aad dot the Downs at half-a- 
crown an hour, and the stream that daily, in season, dashes down the 
steep valleys after the Brookside beauties and the Brighton Scratchpack. 
The average quality of Brightonian horses and horseriders is not very 
grand ; but the quantity and the fire and the universal enthusiasm make 
up for the screws and the tailors ; the foreigner feels that such a collec- 
tion could only belong to a nation of modera Certaurs. 

Then, in the full height of the season, I take him to Hyde Park at three 
times of the day—early in the morning ; at ois | when the dandies 
pant under the trees; and in the afternooa, when all the world and his 
wife alternate between listening to the band and pacing or cantering or 
trotting up and down that modern fops’ alley—Rotten-row! the Row of 
exercise, of display, of gossip, of flirtation ; where political combinations 
are commenced and financial cperations concluded. And then I tell 
him, “,These are not all milords and miladis,”’ or even millionaires. There, 
to be sure, is Baron Bullion on his pacing-cob, and Viscount Featherstone 
on the son of a Derby winner, trotting ten miles an hour to a Cabinet 
council ; and all hats are off to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and dukes’ daughters dash past, chattering like happy birds ; but there is 
also Grig, the stockbroker, and Tom Anvils, an engineer in first class 
practice, who worked at the bench at thirty shillings a week a dozen 
years ago, and now gives his £200 for something handsome and steady ; 
and there’s the Lara of the Thanderer, on his thorough-bred, looking as 
much disgusted with human nature as if he had been born to ten thousand 
@ year; and close yee py Ry Timothy O’Regan, “our own corres- 
gm who has made a hit in his letters from the Feejee Islands, and 

practising on a bit of blood, the art he learned twenty years 
ago, following the Bally-Mullingar bounds on a arebacked 
colt with a halter. And there’s Mr. Smiler, the fashionable den- 
tist; and Zawker, Q,C., the light weight, and Bolker, Q.C., the 
heavy weight, beloved of juries, and feared by witnesses on the wrong- 
side. There’s the Bishop of Smoothleigh, great in the saddle asin the 
pulpit, a match for horee-dealers, though not a match for bunting par- 
sons ; acd there Mr. Stearine, the great Rezent-street wax-chandler, in 
close confabulation with Mr. Saint Buttercup, who combines attorneyism 
and horsyism, not uoprofitably ; and there the Honourable Frank Fast- 
man condescendingly bowing to Mr. Wool, the echneider, whom young 
swells consult on more material questions than the build of coats, 
or the colour of their neck-ties. In fact, our foreign friend discovers that 
the difficulty is not to say who is here, but what class, outside the me- 
chanical, is not represented in the equestrian order of Hyde Park. 

But if I can have my own way I don’t stop in London or in Brighton : 
I conduct my inquiring stranger to the country, and between the acts, 
after showing the mines and the factories, and the farms that have grown 
a small into a great empire, I pat him into a dog-cart, or on a 
quiet cob, according to the condition of his education, and take him to 
—< 4 meets of the nny oA at Crick or Badminton Par pa J 

im ona over a sure find in the Harborough country, let him 
Saha tetens the lawn before the house or hall, where 
open hospitality commences the day, and then a huadred men, with 
perhaps two or three amazones not far from the first flight, go racin 
up and down the undalatiog pastures fields, flying brook, rail, and - 
finch, as if they loved 





or skill, or learning; and if he is, or has been a sol- 
ondera while he aske, “Why have you not the finest 


I think—I had long before suspected it—I found the reason out last 
season in a single horseman, whom I take now, as Sterne took his single 
ve, for easy illustration. 
t was in the Mayer ES country, where, like Mr. Sawyer, I bad 
ly mounted for any other country but the 
Harborough, that I bad the luck to fiod myself well started in what 
ery pretty thing. Where we found, or where we 
killed, is no matter ; that is not my story to-day. But for my mark in 
a strange country I took a long-legged grey-whiskered gentleman, on 
stallion of a rare stamp, who took a locked gate out of a bridle-road in 
a style, that made me set him down as a combination of experience and 
pluck ; one who could ride—one who knew every inch of the country, 
and meant to be as near the Tailby beauties as he could. Ii wasa t 
to see how he 
Sat down in his saddle and put his head straight ; 
and making at a ballfinch, with a wide water-brook on the far-side, held 
his galloping horse to a measured pace uatil he came within fifty yards, 
then rushed at it forty miles an hour, with a halloo that did your beart 
good to hear. It was as much as I could do to keep him in sight, so for 
twenty minutes I never got a look at his face ; then 0 eet check al- 
lowed my little to get up, and to my astonishment cuongnion’ in 
my tener Lieutenant Colonel Lord Stitcher of Royal 
Mauve Hasears, the pink and model of a cavalry officer of the old school. 
Often had I watched him reviewing his regiment oa Wormwood Scrubbs, 
with a moff like chimney-pot on his head, his breast padded, his waist 
, his faultiess jasket and his overalls without a wrinkle ; his 
toes touching, not pressiag bis stirrup, as he elegantly balanced himeelf 
ele - @ manner to make the least possible use of the parts 
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St to say, his horsemanship was as much altered as 
bis stiera 


p-leatners 
to cover, and two shorter than when in regimentals ; his feet wen 
into his stirrups ; he sat close down on hie horse, with 
ee not despise 
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Charles Napier, were so enamoured with the masket with which the 
had fought and conquered, that they discouraged as long as they coul 
the arms of precision to which we owed our victories in the Crimea and 
in the Indian revolt, At this day, hoaest, industrious, zealous Sir How- 
ard Dou, = prides pineal on having prevented - homoge Peel from 
@ force iron frigates, which would have rendered 
naval force irresistible. sie “4 

It was by the pipe-clay and stock men of the old school that the volan- 
teer movement, which has redressed the trembling balance of Europe, 
was to the latest possible moment resisted. It was established by civi- 
lians of all claeses, untrammelled by professional prejudices, and it must 
be on our hunting squires, our farmers, and horse-loving townsmen that 
we mast rely for estabii @ really national volanteer cavalry, and 
for counteracting the vicious traditions which deprive our regular ca- 
ray of its natural strength aod swiftness, 

. We may now consider it settled that the weak point of oor national 
defences, the ematiness of our regular army—a point which tormented 
the decliaing years of the Duke of We!lington—has been satisfactorily 
met by the volunteer army. But an army, to be complete and effective, 
must include infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers, above 140,000, 
all in a very respectable state of efficiency, only requiring time, and the 
traditions which time will bring, to make them equal to any probable 
emergency. The infantry have youth and strength and pluck—the qua- 
lities that have made the Red Line that “ knows not,” as General Foy 
said, “ when they are beatev,”’ famous in the four quarters of the world ; 
and they have acquired, or are acquiring, the skill and the practice 
which combine to make strong, brave men invincible soldiers, 

Our most effective coi of voluoteer artillery invariably inclade 
amoagst their officers and in their ranks civil and mechanical engineers, 
The benefit the = Artillery have recently derived, from the science 
and practice of civil and manufacturing engineers, is well known. To 
civil science are due the Eafield and Laucaster rifles, and the Armstrong 
and Whitworth artillery. Two victories were gained in China—one 
over the Celestials, and the other over the prejudices of our own mili 
engineers. Colonel M‘Mardo, the Iaspector-General of Volunteers, 
the dinner celebrating the 250:h anniversary of the City of London Ar- 
tillery Company, told an apposite story in the course of his speech. He 
said that an eminent mechanical meee, who holds a commission in a 
volunteer corps of artillery in the North of Eogland, had recently men- 
tioned in his presence, that baving had to pass some time in Malta, he 
had been permitted to take part in the practice of the Royal Artillery. 
“And I dare say,” observed Colonel M‘Murdo, “you learned some- 
thing.” “I did,” replied the volunteer ; “and I flatter myself I taught 
the Royal officers something too, by giving them my koowledge and 
experience as a mechanic, in moving heavy bodies and in other waye.”’ 

A question to be discussed is, whether our cavalry inspectors, and 
especially the instructors of our mounted volunteers, have not something 
to leara from civilian horsemena—from the horsemen who, riding in the 
natural English style, on Eaglish saddles, on horses trained after the 
English fashion, manage to get over and through an enclosed country in 
& way which no other horseman in the world can rival, if imitate ? 

There is no doubt that, in proportion to the population, there are more 
well-mounted horsemen in Eogland than in any other part of Europe ; 
and that, in case of need, it would be possible to raise a cloud of ar: 
horsemen in every county of Eogland, if, as in lodia and throughout the 
East, as well as in Russia, the volunteer or irregular cavalry were per- 
mitted to mount and accoutre themselves as they have been accustomed 
to do when riding for pleasure, a-hunting. And it is just as certain that 
if the military instractors of volunteer horse iasist, in addition to teach- 
ing the necessary drill and the use of weapons, on embarrassing the “ ir- 
regulars” by the costume and trappings of regaiar cavalry, and yee | 
on grown men a new style of horsemanship, the recruits, few at first, 
rapidly diminish in number. 

At prescnt there are five or six mounted volunteer corps thinly scat- 
tered over the country. We hear of one in North Devon, another in Dor- 
eet, a third in Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, and two or three are 
struggling into existence under the depressing influence of Horse Gaard 

in the neighbourhood of London. There are also a few regi- 
eomaory, which cannot be expected to survive long, because 
paid and unpaid volunteers of the same class of society cannot exist to- 
gen. es See? hina 6 BG 0 he troops of mounted volunteers 
ve been establ! » by dint of powerful aristocratic or hospitable in- 
flaences—one troop is reputed to have been en raised by the dinner 
table hele nape greater igree nig ple bas genes to the 
the English nation, still less to the number of . 
the Dake of Manchester, Lord Truro, and Mr. 
force has been thus far 
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The French airy Pe “ io me 
” cav: was 
a oS == " = — ie on? chit Now, ac- 
traditions e Horse Guards, eomenry alwa; ve 
mounted volunteers ought to be, sn imitation in yo and 
g drill of the regular cavalry. Yet nothing can be feebler than an 
imitation of an artificial system. Tu and India 
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lar native ae ee in the E , invariably 
falied, and generally when brought into action ; whilst the irregular 
ca mounted io the native fashion charged home whenever they had 
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were sharp 
Ed. Alb.) beyond the influence or the traditions of 
The dandy of sixty who bowed with a grace, 
Hod teste in fare, feathers, culrasses, and lace. 
We are in the habit of looking on cavalry as a sort of sledge-bammer 
—a charging machine to be let go with irresistible 


moment, sach as that w as oat 8 0 SSeS en ae 
Waterloo, when the Heavy Brigade without ve armour rode down 
the French Cuirassiers; but had that # month, the 
Household Brigade, the model cavalry to ordinary English 


General of any country, commanding troops 
time, says, very traly—‘ We assume, as the type of the cavalry horse, 
the charger on a Hounslow parade. Well-fed, well-groomed, well-traingd, 
he goes through a field-day without injary, although carrying more than 
twenty stone weight, he aud his rider presenting together a specimen of 
a kind of alderman centaur. Bat if in the field, hali-starved, they have 
at the end of a forced march to charge an enemy! the biped, full of fire 
and courage, transferred by war-work to a wiry muscular dragoon, 
able aod willing ; but the overloaded quadruped canact gallop—ne 
our men are not. Hussars was & name y 
light horsemen, remarkable 
thao a small axe and » light 
dozen men. A Hassar, inclading bis twelfth 1 
a wilgh fade tite; Se Rare Or , Carrying less 
the Light Cavalry, ‘ weaty stone 

o— Live it six months ia the 





or have been urtunately macaged, like that of the Light brigade 
at Balaclava, or so ill sapported, like that of the Heavy Brigade, at the 
same place, that the use of cay: atall as aa offen.ive arm is begin- 
ning to be discuesed, if not y doubted, in these days of long range, 
small arms, and artillery. “Bat,” eays @ great military authority, 
“cavalry ought to be at once the eye, the fecier, and the teeder of aa 
army.’ And these are could be performed best of all by 
volun! accustomed to move across country, and led by officers who 
know inch of the grouad. Of o oiunteers mounted, as wel 
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as dismounted, would ouly be a mob without drill. For drill teaches 
how to form, move, and re-form in regular appoiated order without con- 
fusion, and each horseman must spend some time in learning to use his 
sword and train and manage bis horee. 

“ It is,” says a soldier—not of the red tape echoo!|—“ individual courage, 
skill in horsemanship, and sharp swords that render cavalry formidable.” 
But that, at any rate until very recently, was not the opinion of our 
cavalry instructors, who preferred a recruit who had never mounted a 
horse until he enlisted, and so trained him, that in nine cases out of ten 
he was powerless alone, and only valuable as a joint of an intricate ma- 
chine. Rupture for the men and sore backs for the horses were the com- 
mon results of the system of military riding and military saddling io 
vogue, before the bard experience of the Crimean war diminished the in- 
fluence of dandy Cavalry Colonele, 

Nevertheless, the first notion of a Horseguards’ authority, when 
mounted volunteers apply to be embodied, is to takethem out of the 
full loose coat, the breeches, and the boots, and fox-hunting seat, in 
which they are at home, and thrust them into the tight jacket, stock, and 
sloppy trousers of a hussar, to let out their stirrup two inches, and forbid 
rising to the saddle at a trot ; thus converting strong hardy horsemen 
into miserable helpless puppets, imitation of regular cavalry. 

The fact is, that the natural strength of cavalry—our capital horses, 
and taste for horsemanship—has been smothered under the tastes of 
George IV., who when Priace Regent fancied that he was a cavalry offi- 
cer. The Prince Regent was not the man to be taught by evidence. 
When he was contemplating introduciog cuirasses iato the uniform of 
the Lifeguards, he asked a private of the Lifeguards, one of the surviving 
heroes of that famous fight, what sort of uniform he preferred. The 
man, nervous in the presence of royalty, assented to every question, 
until the Prince said “ If you bad such another day’s work to go through, 
how would you like to be dressed.” “In my shirt-sleeves, please your 
Royal Highness,” was the sudden candid answer. Nevertheless His 
Royal Highness gave it as his opinion that “a wrinkle in a military 
dress was unpardonable,” and acted up to it when he commanded the 
10ti Hoesars. Under the same influences, after the peace of 1815, the 
late R. B. Davis, the animal painter, used to tell how hundreds of cavalr 
soidiers were drilled into the hospital in the “ Five Fields,” where Bel- 
grave-equare now stands, by a Prussian adjutant, brought over to teach 
our men to ride on the fork, instead of the place intended by nature for 
the saddle. Indeed, so much was the cavalry soldier considered a ma- 
chine for show, that the late General Griffiths himself told me, when he 
introduced at Maidstone the innovation of teaching recruits to gallop at 
speed and to leap hurdles, that he received a serious remonstrance from 
a noble Colonel of Light Cavalry, who declared that such practices 
would lame the horses, and injure the men. “ Better,” replied the old 
eoldier, “ that balf each regiment should be disabled than the rest should 
not know bow to ride over a battle-field.” 


—— 


ETON COLLEGE. 


This magnificent endowment for the education of youth, which, for an- 
tiquity, opulence, and the number of its pupils, is hardly surpassed by 
co foundation in Europe, is seated in the hundred of Stoke 

deanery of Burnham, in the county of Bucks, where it is separated 
trom Wiodsor, in Berkshire, by the River Thames, 

The college was founded by Henry VI., in 1440, under the name of the 
“ Blessed ie of Etone beside Wyndesore,” but the first charter of 
foundation was not signed till Sept. 12, 1441. s 

One of the earliest formal acts of the King in connection with the pro- 
jected college was his procuratory for the purchase of Etoa parish church 
for collegiate purposes. This instrament is dated Sept. 12, 1440, but the 

priation was not effected until the Feast of St. Thomas, Dec. 21, 
1443, when —~y | sent down his Commissioners to give solemo admission 
to the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars to the college. On May 4, 1444, 
the several ts made by the King’s letiers patent to bis college were 
incorporated in an Act of Parliament, and the statutes, being completed, 
were with due formality accepted by the Visitors, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of Lincoln. These sta- 
tates are su to have been drawn up b: Waynflete, then Master of 
Winchester School, and the frequency of Henry’s visits to Winchester 
renders it probable that he desired to establish Eton upon the model of 
the older school. That he designed it to be a seminary for a college in 
of the Universities is showa by his founding King’s College, Cam- 
belize, at the same time, where, as Lambarde, the antiquary, observes, 
“ Bton sendeth anoually her ripe fruit.” To give bis new institution the 
best advantage, the Kiog removed Waynflete trom Winchester, where he 
had fulfilled bis trust with diligence, ability, and judgment, and made 
him Master of Eton. Not long afterwards he was made Provost ; and subse- 
auently, by the patronage ot Henry, he was elevated to the see of Win- 
, in which position he became the founder of Magdalea College, 
Oxford. He appears to have entertained a grateful sense of his obliga- 
tious to Eton Cojlege even when engaged iu the erection of bis own, for 
Leland relates that “a good part of the buildings of Eton College ac- 
crued by means, and at the expense, of Waynflete.” During the civil 
war occasioned by the rival factions of York and Lancaster the buildin 
of Eton College proceeded but languidly ; and the accession of Edw 
TV. threatened at one time to be the ruin of the foundation. Edward is 
—— to have been unfavourably disposed to Waynflete and other 
friends of Henry VI., and to have regarded with ill-will the es- 
tablishments formed by his predecessor. That on his accession to the 
crown he not fag Ay tee we the endowments of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Eton, but deprived t! foundations of movables of coasi- 
derable value, has never, we believe, been doubted. He d to 





al P 
Pope Pius II. that Eton vee was unfinished, and urged the propriety 


of uniting it to the College of Windsor, which he warmly patronised. A 
ball for this purpose was obtained from the Pope in November, 1463. 
Fortunately for the threatened foundation, it in Westbury, who 
bad succeeded Waynflete as Provost in 1447, an ardent and uncompro- 
advocate. Remarkable alike for prudence and for courage, 
Wi at once refused to acquiesce in the union of the colleges, and 
Le 4 defended the rights and privileges of the noble institution over 
he had so long presided. He entered a public protest in perscn 
against the incorporation proposed, and so great was the effect of bis in- 
trepidity and eloquence that Edward applied to Pope Paul IL., the suo- 
cessor of Pope Pius II., to annul the measures he had before solicited. 
In due time the dissolution of the Bulla Unionis was sent from Rome, and 
the King by letters patent, in the seventh year of his reign, among other 
acts of compensation to the injared college, gave to it in free, pure, and 
OS ee alms the Priory of Poonington, in Dorset, with the lands, 
ts, &c., belonging thereto, with the proviso that, from the re- 
venues of the same, five students educated at the schooi of Eton should 
be maintained at Oxford. 
Under Henry VII. the condition of the college was materially im- 
wi. By an Act of Parliament ia the fourth year of hs reign this 
ee confirmed the foundation in its charters and privileges; he re- 
stored also some of the estates of which it had been despo:led, and 
ted licenses to divers persons to enable them to give or to bequeath 
lands for the enrichment of the college, exempt from the operation 
of the Act of Mortmaio. From this period Eton College bas continued 
almost uninterruptedly to increase in wealth and influence, and at the 
Peproat day is one of the richest scholastic institutions in the kingdom. 
he collegiate edifice consists of two quadrangles. The first occupies 
a considerable space, and is adorned by a central statue of the Royal 
founder in brooze, gift of Dr. Godolphin, Provost in 1695. This square, 
or the “ schoolyard,” as it is more generally called, is inclosed by the 
chapel, schools, dormitories, masters’ chambers, clock-tower, and “ Eleo- 
lesser ngle comprises the cloisters,in which are the resi- 
dences of the ‘ost and Fellows, and the library, which is reached by 
a flight of steps to the left of the entrance of the cloisters. Beyond the 
cloisters are the college gardens, and beyond them, through Weston’s 
Yard, you come = the playing-fields, where on holiday evenings the 
cricketers of the U pper Shooting: fields are wont to take their tea. 
The Chapel, which occupies the south side of the larger quadrangle, 
is a noble structure, and of beautiful proportions. It was begun July 3, 
1441, but the date of its completion is uncertain. In 1700 it was re- 
jred and altered considera! q; uoder the direction of Sir Christopher 
ren, who thought proper to introduce many inappropriate desigas of 
Grecian architecture, to disturb the ancient gravestones, and to cunceal 
several of the mural monuments bebind new wainscoting and an altar- 
piece. Sir Christopher's adornments, however, are no longer permitted 
to offend the eye and teste ; the interior of the chapel bas lately under- 
= & complete restoration, at the expense of the college and of “ Etoa- 
past and preeeot,” and all the unsightly high pews, stalls, and wain- 
scotiag have been taken down. Upon entering by the aate-chapel we 
come upon the last resting-place of Lord Wellesley and of Sir Henry 
Wotton, the latter, one of the Provosts, and the author of the 
saying which be desired to be inscribed upon his monument as his only 
epitaph :—“ Hic jacet bujus seateati« primus auctor, Disputandi pruritus 


ecclesiarum scabies. Nomen alias quere.” The roof, of open timber, is 
quite new. The seats are all of dark oak, with well-cut poppy-head 
terminations ; and the stalls, richly carved, with canopies of costly and 
exquisite workmanship, have under each a brass plate recording the 
name of the donor of the stall iteelf. In the chancel is a teseelated pave- 
ment of great beaaty, designed by Willement, and above it the splendid 
east window, erected some years ago, at an expense of near £3000, by 
* preseut Etonians.” The little west window was the gift of the Rev. 
Edward Coleridge, a Fellow of Eton, and one of the most honoured and 
successful tutors that the college ever possessed. The other windows of 
stained glass on each side of the chapel are the donation of the Rev. 
Jobo Wilder, ope of the Fellows, aad a manificent contributor to the re- 
storation, and of the Rev. W. A. Carter, Lower Master. In the ante- 
chapel are also coloured glass windows of great beauty, which were 
erected to the memory of Econians who fell in the Crimea. 

Soon after the late Rev. Francis Hodgson, B. D., became Provost, he 
determined to provide better accommodatioa for the collegers, who till 
then bad slept in Long Chamber, Carter’s Chambers, and Lower Cham 
ber, and occupied sitting-rooms in the High-etreet of Eton. The New 
Buildings then erected allow a separate room to each of the elder fifty 
out of the seventy boys, and were designed by Sir John Shaw, of Christ’s 
Hospital. The rest of the collegers live in the upper balf of old Long 
Chamber, the other half being divided into studies for them and rooms 
for four upper boys, who are supposed to Jook after them. One portion 
ot New Buildings is devoted to an excellent ——e for the school, to- 
wards which the venerated Provost (Dr. Hawtrey) has contributed most 
liberally ; indeed, it may be affirmed that bat for his munificence the 
library would have been but an inadequate affair. It now abounds in 
standard works of every department of literature, and possesses a good 
portrait of Porson and a collection of MSS. 

The Hall where the collegers dine, and, with the exception of the other 
sixteen or seventeen, sup also, is of iderable di i and, until 
recently, was very bare of ornament, the only thing of the kind being a 
curious piece of antique tapestry which was attached to the wainscoting 
at election time. The hall has lately been restored in admirable style ; 
the windows above High Table filled with stained glass; the wainscot 





the distance the truant is obliged to leap over or through 
gate, hedge, or what not, and “ hide” behind any object at 
this be no thicker than his finger he has the “receipt of 
will be invisible to the tutor. It is not at all uncommon to 
(especially collegers who can “get a name out of Hall’) 
cascades fantastically incongruous ruins at Virginia 
still less so to find them in the vicinity of Runnymede, intent, 
rather upon the famous ale at the “ Bells of Ouseley” than 
thoughts of Magna Charta. The school hours, too, are short 
much of the exercises and Latin verses are done out of echool 
who can be trusted, and many and many a copy of verses 
gained honour and fame at Eton was written on a fine summer’ 
beneath the trees in the play-fielde. There sat the writer, the 
front of him, with the silver trout at play in the stream ; W 
tle, with its thousand memories, a wee bit beyond ; to his right, 
old college, and, around, Gray’s “ little victims’ gamboliog in 
or lower Shooting-fields regardless of any ‘““doom”’ more fearf 
that of being bowled out at first ball, or of missing a catch at t, 
being degraded to the place of “ save-one” in consequence. It was this 
freedom of action, which rarely degenerates into license, that made Cap. 
niog say that the Eton boys “ breatbed an atmosphere of liberty.” 

The “Eton Society,” an institution, admission to which is eagerly 
sought for, but with difficulty found, was established by Charles Foy 
Towashend in or ebout the year 1811. Though spoken of as the “ 
ciety,” it is locally known by the name (unde derivatur ?) ot “ Pop.” Ig 
the list of its honorary members will be found Mr. Gladstone, Sir T. Fre. 
mantle, Bishop Selwyn, Sir G. C. Lewis, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Jelf, Lord Lyt. 
telton, and a score of well-known politicians and writers who here firg 
imped their wings” for loftier flights. The society has been somewhat 
peripatetic in its day, but it seems now permanently domiciled in a baad. 
some house which once formed part of the “ old Christopher Inn.” The 
debates take place, we believe, on Saturday afternoons, except in the 
summer half, and are well worth bearing, although there are two draw. 
backs to their interest. One of these is the fact of all the epeeches 
read iastead of spoken, and the other a rule of the society which 
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ing removed, tesselated pavement laid down, &c. Daring the improve- 
ments a large fireplace, supposed to be coeval with the foundation, was 
discovered bebind the old woodwork. On the north side, near the west 
end, there was formerly to be seen the following memorial rudely en- 
graved :—* Queen Elizabeth ad nos (!) gave, October 10, two loaves in a 
mess”’ (i¢., among each party of four), bat it has been long erased. The 
Queen at that time paid a visit to Eton, and was complimented by a 
profusiog of verses, which may be seen in the Rawlinsonian Collection 
of MSS. at Oxford. Some seventy years later the inimitable Pepys re- 
cords a journey he made to Windsor, and particularly mentions this hall 
with its pendant “ Bacchuses” or scrolls of verses :—* Bat, Lord! the 
prospect that is in the ba'coue in the Queen’s lodgings and the terrace 
and the walk are strange things to consider being the best ia the world 
sure. And so took coach and away to Eton. At Eton I left my wife in 
the coach, and he” (William Child, Mus. Doc., organist of St. George’s) 
“and I to the College, where all mighty fine. The school , and the 
custom pretty of boys cutting their names in the shuts of the windows 
when they go to Cambridge, by which many a one hath lived to see bim- 
self a Provost and Fellow that hath his name in the window standing. 
To the hall, and there find the boys’ verses de Peste, it being the custom 
to make verses at Sbrovetide. I read several, and very good they were 
—better, I think, than ever I made when a boy, and in rolls as long and 
longer than the whole hall by much. Here is a picture of Venice hang 
ap, and monument made of Sir H. Wotton giving it to the college. 
Thence to the porter’s, in the absence of the butler, aad did drink of 
college beer, which is very good ; and into the back fields, to see the 
scholars play ; and so to the chapel,” &c. 

The library of Eton College is of spacious dimensions, elegantly fitted 
up, and furnished with an extensive and valuable collection books. 
I. is rich in MSS, also, and in autographs of distinguished persona who 
have visited the college. Among ite numerous benefactors are the 
names of Provost Godolphin ; Dr. Waddington, Bishop of Chichester ; 
Ricbard Topham, Esq. ; Sir T. Reeve, and of Anthony Storer, E-q., who 


bits di ion on any subject relating to events withia the last 
years. The debates, it should be observed, are exempt from any inter. 
ference on the part of the masters. No master, unless he is an 
member, and prepared to speak, or bas been specially introduced, is 
lowed to be present. 

We had designed to say something of the sports and customs of Eton 
—as the Regattas, the now-abolisbed y of “ Montem,”’ and “ the 
Huating of the Ram ;’’ but we have already overstepped the epace ap- 
pointed for this notice, and must conclude with a selection from the un- 
exampled array of illustrious names—divines, statesmen, echolars, law- 
yom warriors, &c.—who have derived their preliminary education at this 
avourite seat of learning :—Divines: The Lord Primate of all 
the Lord Primate of all ircland ; the Bishops of Winchester, Sai ; 
Lichfield, Bath and Wells, New Zealand (Selwyn), Nelson (New Z )y 
Wellington (New Zealand,) Melanesie (New Zealand,) Colombo, Cape 
Town, and Brisbane ; Bishop Trower, Dean Milman, Archdeacon Deni- 
son, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Jelt, Dr. Goulburn, Dr. Rowland Willi Rev. J. 
C. Ryle, Rev. William Rogers ; two of the Priace of Wales’s the 
| Rev. H. M. Birch and the . C. F. Tarver ; and two of our most 
tul poets, the Rev. John Moultrie and the Rev. Chauncy Hare Town- 
shend. Statesmen: The Lord President of the Council, the Home Seore- 
tary, the Colonial Secretary, the Indian Secretary, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Permanent Uader-Sevre- 
tary for the Colonies and two of the Parliamentary Under-Secretariee of 
State; the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P.; the Governor-General of 
India ; the Eari of Elgin; one of the Lords of the Treasury, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Treasurers of the Household, and the Captain of the 
Yeomen of th» Guard ; the Speaker of the House of Commons, and more 
than one hundred members. Lord Derby, himself a distinguished Eto- 

boasted of having in his late Cabinet six Etonians oat of thirteen 
members of it, with the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland aad a host of Under- 
Secretaries, &c. Me : The Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir John 
Coleridge, Sir John Patteson, Sir E.S. Creasy. Diplomatist : Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. Physicians, &c. : Dr. R. G. Latham, F.R.S., Mr. Benja- 





bequeathed to it the whole of his curious and priceless collection of | min Travers, F.R.S. Among the divines now no more we note the 
books. 


The upper school was erected at the cost of Dr. Allestree, one of the 
Provosts, and forms the western face of the larger quadrangle. The 
room is capacious aad fiaely proportioned and has a handsome elevated 
desk for the Head Master, seats lees imposing for the Lower Masters, and 
forms for the echolars. The Head Master, however, usually takes his 
division in the room behind, which contains the famous “ flogging-block” 
of painful memory. Over the doorway of the upper echoolroom are 
busts of the Queen and the Prince Consort; on each side are liknesses 
of distinguished Etonians ; and the wainscoting all round is covered 
with the names of those educated for centuries past in Eton College. 

The Lower School, on the north side of the same quadrangle, is a room 
po yen long for its height, having a range of ancient oak 

on each side, with seats for the boysbehiod them. There is a tra- 
dition that it was the splendid college stables of ancieat days; but the 
accepted account is that Sir H. Wotton fitted it up with pillars, on which 
might be painted pictures of classical authors for the instruction of the 
students. 

On Henry's final settlement of his college at Eton, the Constitutioa 
consisted of ten Fellows, a Master of the School, ten Chaplains, an Usher 
ot the School, tea Clerks, aay Scholars, sixteen Choristers, and 
thirteen Alms or Bedes men—in all one hundred and thirty-two persone. 
At present the constituent body is formed of a Provost, Vice-Provost, and 
six Fellows; a Head Master, a Lower Master, three Chaplains, and 
seventy Scholars—eighty-three in all, besides choristers, lay clerks, and 
bedesmen. 


names of Bishop Pearson, Bishop Sherlock, the * plunging prelate” of 
the “ Danciad” (though our own Selwyn would beat him hollow in swim- 
ming now,) Bishop Lloyd, of Oxford (Sir R. Peel’s tutor.) Rowland Hill, 
Charles Simeon, &c. Among the past statesmen Lord Boliogbroke, Sir 
Robert Walpole, the elder Pitt (Earl of Chatham,) Charles James Fox, 
Lord North, Lord Grenville, the Marquis Wellesley, George Canning, 
Charles Earl Grey, Lord Holland, Lord Melbourne, &c. Among the 
lawyers Lord Camden, Sir James Mansfield, Sir Vicary Gibbs, Sir Lance- 
lot Shadwell, Lord Denman, Justice Crowder, &c. Among the warriors 
Admiral Lord Howe, Sir William Draper, the great Duke of Wellingt 
&c. Among literary men and scholars Thomas Tasser, Phineas 
Giles Fletcher (the ) Edmund Waller, Robert Boyle (“ the father 
of the experimental philosopby,”) Jacob bryant, Thomas Gray, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Christopher Anteey (of “‘The New Bath Guide,”’) Perey 
Bysshe Shelley, Richard Porson, Henry Hallam, Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge Mathias (author of ‘‘ The Pursuits of Literatare,”’) Winthgop Mack- 
worth Praed, &c. 


—<=> 


AN UNEXAMINED WITNESS. 


Iam a subject of that mysterious s. , that gilded proconsul, who 
sits enthroned io his Castle of Indolence—Dablin Castle—and gives laws 
to Hibernia. I look dowa over the quay wall into the muddy Dublis 
Tiber—Flavus Tiberis—and am overshadowed by the ponderous strec- 
ture where defunct John Doe and his brother Richard used to fight their 
battles—the Palace of Justice. Iam this moment hopelessly absorbed 


The number of foundation scholars is the same now as in the time of | and engulpbed in the Great Marriage Case. The primeval outside-car of 


Henry, bat these form but a small part of the alumni. By far the 
greater proportion are boys called oppidans, who correspond with the 
commoners at Winchester, aad, strictly speaking, ere private pupils of the 
masters.* These latter, however, though residing at private houses, are 
as much identified with the establishment as the “ collegers,’’ using the 
same echoolrooms, attendiog the same chapel, and competing in the same 
studies and recreations. 

Hitherto a colleger who succeeds to a scholarship at King’s has always 
been elected a Feliow at the end of three years before he has taken his 
degree ; and this fellowship he could retain (be he layman or clergy- 
mao) uatil he married or was presented to one of the lucrative livings in 
the gift of the college. Hence to “ get King’s” bas been estimated as 
worth £3000, because it was a sure provisioa for life. Hence, too, the 
ea petition for jes, ou the foundation of Etov. The Cam- 
bridge University Commissioners, however, have propounded an ordi- 
nance for the future government of King’s, the effect of which may be to 
improve that college, but which will inevitably deter many parents from 
incurring the risk and expense of placing their boys ander tators and 
bringing them to Eton year after year to try for college. There are now, 
instead of seventy Fellows and Scholars, to be forty-six Fellows and forty- 
eight Scholars ; twenty-four of the latter to be elected from Eton, twelve 
from students of King’s, and twelve from the kingdom at large. No 
Scholar will henceforward succeed to a Fellowship as of right. An 
education board is to be eetablisbed, and the Fellows are to be selected 
after an examination, according to merit. 

The couree of instruction at Eton is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Its main fault is the limited range of subjects which it embraces. 
Foar or five of the best years of a boy’s life can be better expended than 
in an almost exclusive devotion to classical literature. As has been well 
observed by the Saturday Review, in aa excellent article upon this very 
point, “ Everywhere new sciences, uew arts, new literatures are pi 
in, and claiming an equal sbare in the honours which up to this century 
were claimed for Greek and Lat'n alone.” Of late years, to be sure, aa 
endeavour bas been made to enlarge the scope of education at Eton, and 
the mathematical eoholarship, founded by Mr. Tomline, has given great 
impulse to the study of that science, whicd is now made compalsory oa 
all the boys, as another scholarebip, tounded by Prince Albert, for mo- 
dero languages, has directed atteation 'o the caitivation of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. But it must be admitied that these ianovatioas upoa 
the original epirit and intent of the iastitution have not gone nearly far 
enough to satisfy the requiremeo's af the public mind. 

A strikiog peculiarity in the discipline of Eton is the almost ua:imited 
freedom which the boys enjoy. Other sctools have “ bounds,” and so 
has Eton, nominally ; but a youth may roam miles and miles away from 
college without panishment ditioually that if a masver be spied ia 


bs following comparative statement of the number of scholars, including 

fuundation-boys aad oppidans in various years, may not be withoat inte- 

In 1698 there were 344 ; in 1720, 416 ; in 1760,451 ; in 1810,510. From 
school 














the country has whirled its fare down to the Irieh Palace of Justice, has 
shot bim off with an elastic spring, has flang him into one of the noi 
streams pouring in at its entrances. Fast as it has travelled down wi 
its own special din and clatter, another more overpowering din and clat- 
ter has kept pece with it—the hurly-burly of the Great Marriage Case. 
At the street corner, on the bridge, at the crossing, it stares at me from 
obtrusive placards. The cries of newsboys—perfect newspaper imps— 
strident, ear piercing, vociferated with importunity from infantine throat, 
proclaim that they alone are liceased channels for iaformation —- 
the Great Marriage Case. They seem to have beea bora and maultpii 
with an appalling fecundity, expressly for the Great Marriage Case. 
Storming parties contend with hostility, at entrances to dingy taberna- 
cles where daily prints are incubated, for third editions with latest par- 
ticulars of the Great M Case. Reater’s telegrams are now only 
of a feeble interest. Men, and women especially, all seem to eat, drink, 
iahaie, the Great Marriage Case. It has been on, for days, will be on for 
days, and I am going with the rest of the inebriated, to the Irish Palace 
of Justice. . 

I have fought my way in. From a sort of barristerial amphitheatre, 
perfect horsehair prairie and thick tangled uodergrowth of white furs, ! 
look out, still suffering from intensest lateral pressure. The barris' 
stalks with the whiti ~- noddiag, flactuating, bendiag, are 

in a rank la . Gonesal lay bemaniy hasan the cate 
the place to itself, having burst ia, in a flood. Beach, galleries, seats, 
partitions, the popalar constituents of a court, are here overlaid with & 
thick rind of humanity. The galleries do not contain, but are them- 
selves contained, in humanity. There are whole slopes of living vege 
tation slanting with a gentle descent to that pit or well, where the 
ing counsel sit, and do their battle. Loose humanity has actually 
itself on to shelves—to impossible sharp edges, where for sitting, there is 
need of angelic organisation and miraculous adhesion ; humanity is seea 
clinging to gas-pipes and rails, mid air; nay, is actually seea outside, 
high oear the roof, peering down through the windows. 

Rhadamaathus-in-Chief sits in his green judicial pavilion, partially is 
shadow, noting diligently. A broad well-cat face, with swart craggy 
eyebrows, well marked over with broad tracks of houest sense and sure 
jadgment. Humanity bas swarmed over upon him too, in a perfect gush 
of noble persons. Little green curtains are lifted cautiously now sod 
again, and betray bonoets and ribbons lurking in ambuecade. The 
bolder fair sit in a long line, in a sort of sacred preserve, and ply theit 
scent-bottles. I am given to understand later, that the ladies are * 
source of terrible embarrassment to the constitated authorities ; 
dation and even violence being brought to bear on the bewildered off- 
ciale. A great question affecting the sex is at stake, and it would see@ 
to be their duty to rally round their sisier. 

Down in the legal well, I can make out a row of mercurial horsebait 
pods, which I take to be a row of lively piano dampers, moving ap aad 
down spasmodically, bat which are indesd the fighting captains ia this 
great case. They enjoy a sort of retired privacy, withia » eort of holy 
pale known as the inner bar, Eyes follow the motioas of these conse 
crated ebiefs and glorified elders. This more protracted pod aad brisket 
damper, which is eternally springing up and down boisterous!y, is 
known : Brightside, tempestuous, the thanderer, feared in psriiameats— 
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the 
sick of the fight Crossing to the other camp, there is to be seen, in the 
pay of wicked Major Mephistopheles, some terrible captains whom we re- 
gard sourly ; for they are, as it were, legal Roundbeads, old Ironsides 
and Covenanters ; the others, with whom are our sympathies, are Cava- 
liers, gay, chivalrous, and romantic. See, the veteran Whitewhisker, 
firat to right ; we dread him specially—an awfal ancieat, pitiless, 
apd reputed to be a grand inquisitor in the matter of handling witnesses. 
It is a duello between Madame Innocence and Major Mephistopheles. 
Madame Innocence has told her story first. Days ago, in the very first 
act of the piece, there had arisen a hum, a rustle, a stretching of necks, 
asa small figure was seen asseoding into the awfal pillory or pulpit re- 
served for witnesses. Straw-coloured hair, almost golden, and folded 
back after that seductive French fashion—soft and tender eyes—a small 
round face, almost “ babyish”’ in shape and size, and tinted with a deli- 
cate pink, yet with a tint of suffering and faint lines of pain. Such as 
bave travelled as far as an Eternal City, detect a likeness to the famous 
Cenci picture. Hark! Ali her simple story, detailed by the golden- 
haired lady—io eo musical a voice—so graphically, yet so sadly, that we 
all (jaaior barristerial element) there and then enre! ourselves as her 
knights, and are prepared to do something frantic on the firet opportaai- 
ty. Letters? That thick octavo volume contains all those docaments, 
nted and set out for the common use of counsel. Such tenderness— 
such wit—-sach graceful womanly style—such playful dallying with ber 
subjects! Privately, we class them with Lady Mary’s or the ingenious 
French lady’s; bat we may be . Those more touching passages 
where she pleads against that desertion which ehe has an instinct is 
overshadowing, wring our very hearts. We think it no shame that rough 
impetuous Brightside, reading them aloud, should have that huskiness 
in his throat, that unusual break io his voice: or that gentle-hearted 
Bhadamaathus-ia-Chief, high in his = pavilioa, should be obstrepe- 
rously busy with his handkerchief. Elderly barristerial element, past 
sach things now, shows signs of weakness aad shake beads mournfully. 
It is very sad. Weare all verging upon dotage. The gol den-haired 
lady in the box is fast turoing us into fools. — ; ‘ 
Suddenly, an anxioas “ Hash! hush!’ sibilates like a gale of wind 
down the sides of the vale, as White Whisker rises in his legal well to 
perform Ais work. He has his probes aad sealpels, we know well, up his 
slesve. How we tremble for her—how we sympathise! But White 
Whisker is all velvet-fingered at first, quite tame and smooth and almost 
ei ing—which we dread more than all, for we know it to be his 
craft. fie is anxious for a little information purely innocent, a few 
dates, a residence here aad there, in short, has become quite a polite and 


@ greaier wildness: he is fast warming and taking us all with him. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, indeed! A phrase iterated in compli- 
Fae ~ dpa twelve hry any burghers = in gallery ; 

really ing to us, to the t g 
washed and Stone, ~J the men with soy fluttering scraps of paper, 
who are now raciug after him for bare life. Withering denunciation, 


terrible gibbeting of hapless Major Mephis' les. He scoarges him 
with wi as with a flail; aod t's roll ly as he brands “ this 
wr-r-r-e man :” he seems to have been worrying bim between his 


teeth savagely, and afterwards to have flang him from him. 

Away with all the conventional restraints and that pure sham of re- 
spect for the established decencies! We know that good natured Rhada- 
manthus-in-Chief is with us in bis heart, and will not take such disre- 
spect unkindly. So, asa matter of course, when Brightside has wound 
up with some splendid climax, and bas paused for one second, our whole 
theatre—boxes, pit, and galleries—barsts in a stapendous crash of en- 
couragement. Feeble gesture of depreciation from Deputy Rhadaman- 
thus—-an appeal more ad misericordiam, than a menace of the awful ter- 
rors of the court. We vary the shape of this testimony of our sympa- 
thies ; now dt is a low murmar, now a groan, now a movement and rustle 
of bodies popularly known as “ sensation ;” periodically, the usua! artil- 
lery crash of applause. Brightside, now fully launched, rides upon the 
storm—is boroe along triumphantly—bis voice swings, too, in time with 
those tossing arms of his. What tender masic! What artful cadences 
and dying falls! Splendid tragedian! Weep on, gentle ladies, as he 
paints the sorrows of his client! His own tones are not altogether un- 
broken. See his figure now bent down crouching low, as though he were 
about to “ d-r-a-g” the body of his miserable enemy from beneath the 
table. Hearken yet again to his voice, now running in a low sustained 
monotone, now pipiog shrilly in a high and curious treble. There, he is 
done—has sunk down into his well, exhausted—and we fly to our feet 
and cheer. 

Yet one day more, and Rhadamanthus-in-Chief proceeds to charge— 
clearly, earnestly—and considering how dreamy a thing is a charge, 
viewed oratorically—with a certain power of eloquence. At times 
we are tempted to barst into approbation, but check ourselves in time, 
seeing the indecorum of the thing. Finally, it is done, and the twelve 
intelligent men have withdrawn. Their gallery is the only vacant place 
now. Crafty White Whiskers, vigilant to the last, is digging a pitfal— 
that is to say, is tendering exceptions, We wait and walt on, until the 
darkness has well set ia, and the lamps are lighted. They flare luridly 
on the ewart faces of the great unwashed, piled apon each other in a per- 
fect wall of haman countenaace. Barristerial element chafes and fumes, 
and, by way of relaxation, discusses the law of the case. It is ramoured 
that all access or egress is hopeless, humanity outside having been 
gathering and gathering, filling up the halls and passages to the broad 





insinuating White Whisker. Artfal White Whisker! 1 can see the large 
melancholy eyes looking at him dovbtfully, mistrustful of bis courtesies. 
He is only getting ready for his spring. Dear lady be carefal, be on 

our guard, is telegraphed from a hundred barristerial eyes. There! he 


sprang, discharged his crashing question, and ehe has shrunk back | 


into ber corner a little seared. There again! If she has not recovered | sive shriéks for silence, as Rhadamaathus-in-Chief returaed to his green 
herself, but by his thrast ia the neatest aod most skilfal way, and White | pavilion, aod, standing up, interrogates. N 


Whisker is fuog u his back, idly beatiag the air with his paws? 
A pause of iow tneenha, while White Whisker is liftel up by his; 
frie 8, ‘ d with sti 1 





this interference, flings himself upon him. Brightside rolls oat impetu- 
ous defiance, and in an instant both have grappied and are struggling. 
The voice of Rhadamanthus-ia-Chief is he through the brawl, and 
with difficalty he parts the combataats. 

White Whisker comes up again, bleeding and furious. We tremble. 
He pushes her fiercely and with hard thruste. No breathing time, no art- 
fal oiliness. Slowly and surely he is winding his net round and round 
her, entangling her hopelessly. Now he presents his dilemma. ‘‘ Choose, 
madam, either born!’’ See! She has parted bis net like a cobweb, has 
stepped lightly and withoat iojary betweea the horas, aud has walked 
forth free—flingiog him, for this second time, so triamphantly, that we 
must, we junior barristerial e! t, in defi of all judici control, | 
burst into a rapturous round of applause. | 

White Whisker is positively frantic this tifme. He will use his claws. | 

“Tell me,” he begins, scorafully, “ Miss— Miss——” 

Madame draws hefeelt up proadly, withers him wita a look from the 
melancholy eyes. : 

“ My name is fot Miss, bat Madame Luuocence |” . 

Again we junior bar must forget the decencies of the situation, and 
give her another round for this. Rbadamaothas-in-Chief frowns it down, 
even threa.eas, bat we can see with an affected har-hness. . 

Cace more is White Whisker coming on craftily, irritated by failure 
repeated ; he skilfully touches on delicate passages of life, probing her 
searchin ly, bat having all his insinuations flang back upon his owa 
head. Finell , ulterly blinded, not seeing whither he is going, he stum- 
bles into a thiva fatal pitfal, and, with a mad obstinacy, insists on know- 
ing what passed under seal of confession. Excited barristerial element 
is ted at this outrage. Packed bystanders in the passages en- 
joying the luxury of a gratuitious Turkish bath, unclean humanity in 
the galleries, all enter indigaaot protest, and luckless White Whisker is 
swept away in a storm of hisses, and utter execration. A depu- 
tation from unclean humanity would like to come down and take White 
Whisker into their hands once for all, Rhadamanthas-in-Chief is indig- 
Bant, and throws the corner of his robe over Madame Innocence to pro- 
tect her. Finally, confounded, routed, horse-bair rampled, claws broken, 
White Whisker « down into his legal well, while the golden-haired 
Cenci retires, crowned with one parting salvo of applause. 

A few days’ interval—for thie dramatic porneetee has spread itself 
over a span of nearly a dozen days—and Mejor Mephistopheles has a 

in the witnes-box to tell his . A = 4 eupercilious 
Heitog man, bearding the hostile popalation who hem him in on all sides, 
th a defiant scowl. Unclean hamanity in the galleries hunger and 
thirst to have himaway. Already they bave fallen on some iuckless 
wight outside, whom they have mistaken for Mephistopheles, and are 
hurrying him to a muddy bath in the river, when beis rescued. Mepbis- 
topheles is driven to bay, and will brave it out. He owns to everything 
With a strong coolness, unfolds his echemes in a hard icy voice, and pro 
Claims candidly that Madame Innocence was s poor common creature, 
of the earth, earthy, and, on the whole, no better than she should be. 
Our ears tingle ks we hear him. We are inclined—still the junior bar- 
Tisterial element, by this time infatuated—to cast lote who shall wait for 
him outside. re is retribution at band, for Little Serjeant, crack- 
ling, detonating @ll over, is now at his throat. What strange feats he 
performs with that hapless officer! How he sbrieks at him; what con- 
tradictions he,involves hini in; how he wrings from him—though mi- 
ferable Major strives to fence it off desperateiy—a faltering confession 
of a debased morality ; then lets him go! Unwashed humanity hiss and 
eo each questionable eentiment, and hoot him loudly as he fades out 
to Erebus. 

It comes round at last to the final scenes, when it being known that 
brilliant Brightside is about to thunder, all the world rushes down to 
hear. His feats Parliamentary are well known, and may be taken as 
earnest of this coming effort; and it has been whispered abroad that 

ghtside means to put his whole soul into the speech, and make it his 








feroc: endowed with | ing, at bis choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming the 
a ieee Somos and, fall to bursting befure, is now made to | poetic habit, and of teaching, disputiog, interpreting, and composing. in 1 
stretch and hold aboat twice as many. A dozen or 60 of Peers in | all places whatsoever, and on all subjects of literature.” We find in Sel- 


ts, encouraged, and comes oa again smil- | barristerial element, all, for we have fraternised now 
Ha! an unfair thrast, a foul blow! Chivalroas Brightside has | feet, and given a yell, a roar, a shriek, any sound that could be noisiest. 
sprang up with a bound, as though there was a coil of stiff wire uoder No attempt even at protest from Deputy Rhadamanthus. There is a 
his gown, and he had just flowa out of a box. White Whisker resents | cloud of borsebair in the air: barristerial element baving thrown up its 


P-| among the more mature competitors for Seatonians 
aod not unfrequently among the youthful aspirants to Newdigates and | direction. 


dispute, | for a poetical concursus. “ 
ete | the Prize poets of ancient Rome and Greece, of mediwval Italy, and of 


streets outside—and the quays and the bridges beyond that again— 
| thoroughfares impassable for vehicles. But all wait patiently. Pre- 
| sently, after one hour’s expectancy, the mystic door is seen to open, and 
| the first of the twelve intelligent burghers appears with his document. 
| Instant lull of roar of voices, rampant buat an instant before. Agitation 
swells and falls, as though it were a palpitating human breast. Conval- 


ow—Hark ! 

We are waiting, crouching in ambuscade as it were, and as soon as the 
welcomessentence has passed his lips we have all—unclean humanity, 
—sprung to our 


peepee We are insane temporarily. We are black in the 
face with this frighifal straining of lungs. We then battle our way out 
in the round hall outside, lighted laridly by a great gas torch in the hand 
of & stone figure of Justice, and find there an insane bamanity too, roar- 
ing and bellowing in great billows. Utterly demented, we have to shake 
hands with thousands of unclean but overjoyed hands, We bave to give 
epitomised versions of the great verdict to groups of the excited un- 
washed, who thereupon go off into insane dances, and bellow frantically. 
The barristerial trappings are tora and roughly handled. Oat into the 
street then where dense population waits now only for the great heroine 
of the cight, whose carriage is seen drawn up within the closed gates, 
and whom they will drag home, in a procession fifty thousand strong. 
———— 


PRIZE POEMS. 


From the earliest times the love of honour, and the desire of fame, 
have been proverbially characteristic of the poetic temperament. In al- 
most all ages, except the present, the flame of poetical genlas has been 
fanned by the breath of public competition. Ieoorates mentions it to the 
glory of Athens, that she had instituted national prizes, not only for 
strength and swiftnees, but for wisdom and literary composition. To us, 
who, since our college-days, recollect no‘hing in this way of more en- 

ing interest than the hslf-coutemptuous curiosity which awaited the 
Seelsion of the Crystal Palace judges of the Prize Poem on Barns, it seems 
strange to take down Plotarch, avd read of the struggle between Sopho- 
cles and Ai<chylus for the Athenian “ Newdigate.” It was an Attic 
“ Grand Commemoration.” The return of Cimon from his famous expe- 
dition to added a more imposing grandeur to the solemnities of the 
great Dionysia. It was as if Weilington, Lawrence, or Outram, were to 
ap Enccenia with their presence. Feeling ran so high in reference 

to the poetic contest that the Archon, whose duty it was to nominate the 
judges, hesitated to to draw lots for their election, until Cimoo, 
with bis colleagues, mins enterea the theatre, and made libations to 
Dionysus, the Archon detained them, and administered to them the oaths 
appe'nted for the judges in the dramatic competition. The contest was 
am At last, the first prize was awarded to Sophocles, the second to 
scbylus, who in bitter and passionate disappointment retired to Sicily. 
Sach things, no doubt, happen occasionally in our Universities, even 


Chancellor's medals. Sigher of Balliol sends in a graceful poem in Ten- 
pysonian blank verse, or in the musical quatrain which has been made 
c | by the “ Legend of Fair Women,” and, after mach deliberation, 
the judges prefer it to an exercise by Smith, of Brasenose, to which, how- 
ever, they award the disjinction of an Accessit. The latter gentleman 
immediately retreats to Wales for “the Long,” and puffs away his dis- 
appointment on the rid of Soowdon. But Smith’s sorrows 
touch the heart of a nation. An epigram of Martial shows that Latin 
poets were crowned with an oak garland in the capitol. 
“O cui Tarpeias licuit contingere quercus, 
comas. 


Et meritas prima om fronde 
“© thou who justly thy locks entwine 
With the first poet-wreath of oaks Capitoline.” 
This is curious, as showing that Petrarch’s intense desire to be 
crowned with laurel on the capitol, from which ceremony the title of 
Laureate is derived, was founded upon an inaccuracy. aders of Gib- 
ben will probably remember the poetic coronation of Petrarch in Rome, 
described in his seventieth chapter. Patricians, in scarlet and green 
robes, accompanied the poet in @ splendid procession to the foet of a 
throne, occupied by the Count of Anguillara, who Langs A a. = a 
i 3 act or 





den’s “ Titles of Honour,”’ that a Royal degree of Master or Doctor in 
the art of Poetry was iotroduced among the academical honours of the 
three faculties. In the “Life of St. Francis,” we are told of a visit which 
he received from a poet, who had been crowned by the Emperor, and in 
consequence was styled the Rez versvum. In our a 
bours, the French y, we believe, frequently proposes large prizes 


What bave we among oureelves to correspond to these 
modern France? There is nothing, except in our Universities. From 


This was followed by two more preity productions i 
same measure—“ The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,” by 


by William Powell James, seemed to be pitched in the same key asa 

certain ode which had been recited in the Sheldonian Theatre a few 

before at Lord Derby's installation. Mr. James’s style will be seeu 
y his opening. “King Alfred surveying Oxford University at the pre- 

sent time,” thus commences :— 

“ The night had come, and fair in light and shade 

The sleeping city lay beneath Ayan 

Still as the green heart of a forest-glade 

In summer's noon !” 

The innovation seems to have startled the “dons,” as a rescript ap- 
peared insistiog upon a recurrence to the rhymed heroic couplet. Bat 
the poems are no longer restricted in length, and the subjects have long 
ceased to be exclusively artistic. At Cambridge, Prize Poems for un- 
der-graduates first appeared in 1813. Since that date the Chancellor has 
annually given a gold medal to the best English Poem, which is recited 
in the Senate House at the commencementa. On the other hand, Cam- 
bridge had enjoyed since about the year 1747 the Seatonian Foundation. 
The Rey. Thomas Seaton, M.A., bequeathed to that University the rents 
of a small estate, producing about £40 per annum to be givea yearly 
“to that Master of Arte who shall write the best English Poem on a 
sacred subject.’ Occasionally a mach larger eum is given. The late 
Mr. Hawkinson, whose poems have reached a fifth edition, obtained the 
Prize nine times. The Rev. Jobn Mason Neale has also, we believe, seven 
times succeedeé. Oxford has but lately possessed a similar Prize, Dr. 
Cramer, Dean of Carlisle, in 1848, presented £1,000 to the University, 
the interest to be given once every three years for an English Poem on 
a sacred subject. The chief regulations are, that the composition mast 
not exceed three hundred lines, and that the competition is open to all 
members of the University, who, at the time the subject is announced, 
have the Degree examination. The Prize has been awarded but 
four times since its foundation. Our own University has lately taken 
—_- to place her poetical Prize for undergraduates on the same footing 
with the Newdigate and the Chancellor's medal, and has provided for a 
public recitation of compositions hy od merit; but she has yet no- 
ting to correspond with the English ations tor sacred Poems. 

e shall now consider how far these Prizes may be considered as 
tests either of general talent, or of trae poetical ability. We shall then 
glance at, and give some extracts from, some of their number. And we 
shall conclude by a few su jons as to the mode of taking off reproach 
from Prize Poems, and og them answer their end more truly. 

No Prize list of any Waiversity can, we apprehend, compete with the 
English essay list at Oxford. We do not mean to say that Oxford has 
= peo more eminent men than Dablin or Cambridge. Far from it. 

e only mean to say, that no list of Prizemen in any given subject, not 
even the senior wranglers, can display so many eminent names. Be- 
tween the years 1770 and 1848 there were seventy - 4 English essay- 
ists only. We take the latter date, because the essa: since that pe- 
riod have not had time to come into the first rank. Let us see how many 
of these seventy-eight have become me h4 distinguished in different pur- 
suits. Lord Eldon, Lord Sidmouth, Bishop Burgess, Hall, Lord 
Tenterden, Judge Taunton, Bishops Philpotts, leston, Mant, Dean 
Jackson, Bishop Daniel Wilson, Reginald Heber, Chief Justice Grey, 
Archbisbop Whately, Mr. Keble, Judge Coleridge, Bishop Hampden, Dr. 
Arnold, Dean Milman, Bishop Hinds, Mr. A. Macdonell, Professor Sand- 
ford, Bishop Shirley, Dr. Moverly, Mr. Sewell, Archdeacon Denison, Mr. 
Herman Merivale, Mr. Wall, Mr. Anstice, Mr. Mozley, Professor Vaughan, 
Bishop Claughton, Mr. Saale Mr. Froude, Mr. Prichard, Mr. Chi- 
cheeter Fortescue, Professors Goldwin Smith, and Conington. It will 
be seen that of these seventy-eight prizemen at least half have risen to 
distinction in after-life. And this we venture to eay oan be predicated 
of no other University test whatever. This seems to point to the con- 
clusion that English prose composition on well-chosen subjects is the 
very best touchstone of general ability, cupposing the judges to be care- 
fal and competent. Let us examine the Oxford Newdigate list from 1808 
to 1848, and the Cambridge Chancellor’s Medal list from 1819 to 1848, 

The forty-five Newdigates os the following eminent names. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Bishop Heber, Milman, Mr. Masdonnell, Mr. Ewart, 
Lord Carlisle, Mr. Anstice, Professor Cl ton, Mr. Roundell Palmer, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, Profeesor Stanley, Mr. in, Mr. Burgon, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. That is, the Oxford list of Prize Poets can show out of every 
three names one who bas become more eminent than his fellows. 

Of the Cambridge thirty-five, we select the following:—Dr. Whewell, 
Thomas engine Mrgeaieg, Edward Lytton Bulwer, Alfred Tennyson, 
Thomas Why Some of these names are more eminent than any 
of their Oxford rivals, but they are fewer in number. 
The conclusion, we think, follows, that these poetical competitions, 
though not so unquestionably prophetic as essays in prose, are eminently 
indicative of after power, Ps, indeed, eer of it. Pope 
reminds us, in one of his elegant comparisons, — 
“ Though the same sun, with all diffusive rays, : 
Oe ae 
e wer 
dd jaatly avs the bom above the wer.” 
It is to be con'essed, that the University Prize Poem is not a gem 
much oftener than once in a dozen or twenty years. It is generally at 
best a hot-house flower, { and Yet, not very seldom, it 
is a flower which will, indeed, soon fal! off, and which belongs to a branch 
that will never blossom more ; but which announces that we are to ex- 
fruit. Most persons recollect Dr. Johnson’s generalization, from the 
ory of Cowley having found Speneer’s “ Fairy Queen” in the window of 
his mother’s apartment. “ Such,” he observes,“ are the accidents, which, 
sometimes remembered, and sometimes, perhaps, forgotten, produce that 
particular designation of mind, and peony fe some certain science 
or employment, which is commonly called — true genius, is a 
mind of large general powers accidentally 
Questionable as is the general doctrine of this » it 


direction.” 
throws some light upon the fact, that prize poems are ly won by 
able men, +g are not ts. “Minds of large general powers,” by 


the accidental impulse of ambition, are “ determined in this particular 
i ” 
Bat if prize poems are, on the whole, excellent gaages of power ; 
if we rd gel ws predicate of a Newdigate, or Chancellor’s medallist, 
that he ie “a clever fellow,’’ are such poems equally eatisiactory guages 
of specially poetical ability—are we warranted in saying of the young 
laureate whe descends from the rostram with applause, that he 
will probably be a poet? This question we must answer in the negative. 


hardly | Of the Newdigates, Heber, Milman, Edwin, aud Matthew Arnold, are the 


only poets in the least known to the world as such, while beside the great 
names of Teanyson, Macaulay, aud Bulwer, Cambridge has only one or 
two pretty writers, sach as Whytehead, Praed, and Farrar. In reference 
to the poems, judged by their own intrinsic merits, we think the palm 
must be given to Oxford. It is singular, how ofiea Oxford undergraduates 
have either come out with Dy which sur any of their subsequent 
actions, or stood out alone as the single birth of their poctic genius, 
ilman bas written thousands of lines, bat nothing equal, simile aut secun- 
dum, to his ciassic lines on the Belvidere lo. Edwin Arnold’s 
“ Weast of Belshazzar” ie many degrees above the Cockney elegance of 
his other poems. Stanley’s “ Gipsies” has never been followed up. The 
author’s poetic genius has died like a bee upon a single sting. Mr. Bur- 
gon bas written age Newt | of his ability, except the little ‘ in 
the Times, one on Wellington’s funeral, another on Dr. Roa 8 death. 
The diffusive and vapid elegance of Macaulsy’s ‘ Pompeii” and “ Even- 
ing,’”’ or the mystic meanderings of Alfred Tennyson's “ Timbuctoo,” are 
not to be named in the same breath with a few of the Oxonians, Heber’s 
“ Palestine,” the work of a boy of eighteeo, will last with the English 
anguage. The “Heard ye the arrow burtle in the sky?” of Milman’s 
Belvidere Apelle, is the magnificent opening of a poem 
wonder 
of tbs Mata of Franee,” until she died of love. Lord Carlisle’s “ Pas- 
tum,” is almost faultlessly elegant. The lines are steeped in the light of 
old Italian summers, and well recall the time 


“ soil bore plants of hue 
ses vetea oan storied roses blew." 


And twice each year her ; 
Mr. Burgon’s “ Petra,” too long and redundant, 
ant sumotiiecs tether prosele, rises 10's 1 height in the passage 


aan “ Match me such marvel save in eastern clime, 
A rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 


Matthew Araold’s “Cromwell” is in some not unworthy of the 


matured x of the author of “ ” Edwin ’s 

“ Feast of Belshazzar,” by the omission of about « hundred lines, might 
one of the most beautiful deecriptive poems in the lan 
orsley’s “ Temple of Janus” is a very noble attem; of 


to be conscious of oe etme. 
ever, but just to say, that, strongest poem in 

na Plato,” by Willies 3 , King’s College, Cambridge, 1843. 
We ld suppose that the writer must have been older than under- 


And Mr. 
thought and power just beginning 


George’s notoriety, and “ The Moeque rising in the place of the Temple | graduates 








. Edward Haydon Osborne. The Newdigate for 1856, 


of Solomon,” by 


We proceed to specialize some of these prize compositions. 
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The collected volame of Oxford prize poems does not read below the 
year 1839. Reginald Heber’s “ Palestine ’ needs no citation ; it is too 
well kaown to every lover of English literature. Milman’s “ Belvidere 
Apollo,” 

am «Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love,” 
is to a certain exteat classical. Faber’s “ Kaights of St. John” is fa- 
miliar to many readers, having been included ia a collection, which at 
one time enjoyed rather exteasive popularity. It is curious enough, 
that the successive generations of undergraduates who admire, or used to 
admire— 
“ Yet though we part 
With these fair superstitions of the heart,” 
do not seem to have discovered that the expression is borrowed from 
Barke’s “ Reflections on the Revolations in France.” Mr. Grabam’s 
“ Granada” is a pretty poom ; and the same gentleman —_ again 
with some very stirring lines, addressed to the Dake of Wellington. 
The story used to go that their author came up from an exile in the 
country to stand a second time in the rostrum ; and the Time of that 
date (Jane, 1834) describes the outbarst of enthusiasm which their recl- 
tation prodaced. The name of Arthar Penrbya Stanley, of Balliol, is 
appended to the “Gipsies” in 1837. We have never seen avy other 
verses from the pen of the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
yet surely the author of the following lines must have something more 
than the mere kaack of versification :— 
be can it be, that while this world was young— 
While et Heaven's glory round her childhood hang, 
In lonely splendour walked upon the earth 
The swarthy sires whence these derive their birth 
Of giant power, of eagle's piercing ken, 
Wisest and mightiest of the sons of men? 
What if in yonder chief, of tattered vest, 
Glows the same blood that warmed a Pharaoh's breast? 
If in the fiery eye, the haughty mien, 
The tawny hue of yonder Gipsy Queen 
Btill dwelis the light of Cleopatra’s charms, 
The wioning grace that roused the world to arms— 
That called 's legions to a watery grave, 
And bound earth's lord to be a woman's slave. 
Lo Misraim’s kingcraft, of its glory reft, 
Is shrank to petty deeds of midnight theft, 
Lo Egypt's wisdom only lives to pry 
e dark arts of paltry palmistry ; 
The salt that lacked all savour from above, 
The daring pride that knew no humble love, 
The priestly lore that worshipped all, save God, 
Beneath foot of man must evermore be trod. 
Remnant of ages, from thy glory cast— 
Dread link between the present and the past— 
Where are the tribes that bowed beneath thy might— 
That drank from thee as from a fount of light? 
One only race of all thy great ae py 
Still moves with thee along this vale of tears. 
parted by the Red Sea strand, 
ce—_ in every land ; 
| world ye dwell, 
pt’a lone people—outcast Israel. 
the two forms in sackcloth garb arrayed, 
By the rapt Seer from Patmos shore surveyed ; 
Pro; of ill, that stand in speechless woe, 
On ’s highway, to bid the nations know 
How fallen they who shone so bright of yore, 
One skilled in human, one in holier lore. 
How dark their fate who turns to uses base 
Earth's highest wisdom, Heaven’s divinest grace. 
Wanderers, farewell ! ‘tis not for erring man 
The mystic rule of God's decrees to scan. 
is the past, A io coor suenae, 
future sp ope’s implorto 
It cannot be—so Greer, 0s dat 6 oe 
God's glorious universe for aye should blot ; 
It cannot be—at once this awful c: 
The thousand kindreds of His corth reply. 


We, are ; too, in deserts stray, 


i 

round our footsteps move. 
is a solemn world, a dreadful spot, 
The gate of heaven, and yet we know it not.” 
Mr. Ruskin is the author of “ Salsette and Elephants.” We think the 
yous poet’s exercise does not display much promise of the genius which 
has proved himself to possess. It is vague and sound 

feeble, and is sometimes very near sonorous nonsense. 
“"Foan, bn, Gerk isle, whose shadow on the sea 


gloom that mocks our anny. 
When some bright instant of our former lot, 
Some grief remembered, but where guilt forgot.” 

The year 1840 produced a Newdigate of almost ridiculous mediocrity 
on the “ Judgment of Brutus.” 

“ He left the west—O, whither should he go, 
That man of deep, unutterable woe ? 
Woe like that monarch, when his son—* 
His first-born—hbis is only one— 
Found in the surges of the stormy wave,” &c. 

Matthew Arnold, now Professor of Poetry, graced the academic laurels 
in 1843. The poem was full of b ifal touch The opening lines, in 
which Wordeworth’s thought of the two voices of the mountain of 
the sea is applied to the fact of Cromwell’s birth in a fen-country, are 
quite majestic :— 

“ High fate is theirs, ye sleepless waves, whose ear 
pay freedom's EP ad from your voice of fear ; 
High fate is theirs who, where the silent sky 
Stoops to the soaring mountains, live and die ; 
Who acale the clond orpp'd beigbt, or sink to reat 
In the deep stillness of its sheltering breast ; 
Around w feet the exulting waves have sung, 
The eternal hills their giant shadows flung. 

No wonders nurs'd thy childhood : not for thee 
Did the waves chant toeir song of liberty ! 
Thine was no mountain home, where Freedom's form 
bides enthroned amidst the mist and storm, 
hispers to the listening winds that swell 
solema cadence round her citadel. 
had no charm for thee ; that cold, calm eye, 
with no rapture as the storm pass’d by, 
mark, with shiver’d crest, the reeling wave 
Hide bis torn head beneath bis sunless cave ; 
Or hear, 'mid circling crags, the impatient cry 
Of the pent winds that scream in agony.” 

Nor was Matthew Arnold only a master of the simplest style of de- 
clamation. His poem abounds in thoughts, eomctimes profound, some- 
times tender, in lovely images. m years of a life preceded and 
followed by care and trouble are— 

“ Green happy places, tike a flowery lea 
Between the | mountains and the stormy sea.” 

Here are one or two other thoughts : 

“ Repentant prayers that had been sti to save, 

And the iret sorrow which is chi ‘Ss grave. 

* © © Thoughts that were but outlines Time engraves 
Deep on man’s life, and childhood’s baby waves, 

Made round with care, become the changeful sea, 
Stemm’d by the strength of manhood fearlessly.” 

Milton is well described : Laud beautifully : 

“ There Laud, with noiseless step and glittering eye, 

In priestly garb, a frail old man, went by : ” 
His head was d oes Se neat breast ; 
His arms were folded ke @ saint at rest.” 
(To be concluded next week.) 
——_ 


THE SCOTCH TALLY-TRADE. 


A tally, in the original meaning of the name, is a sort of counterpart 
or duplicate, serving as a reckoning or mode of keeping accouats. The 
burning of a Jarge number of Exchequer tallies is believed to have been 
the cause of the destruction of the Houses of Parliament in 1834. These 
tallies were wooden rods or sticks, split lengthwise into two portions, 
ba notches of corresponding sizes and poritions in botb. In com- 

transactions ia former days, noiches were cut io a stick, to de- 

note quantities of goods or sums of ness, OF the stick was then so «plit 
each piece sbould show all the not ; one was kept by the bayer, 

and one by the seller ; and the two were called ‘allies, doubtless from the 
French iwiler, to cut. The same two sticks served to record other deal- 
ings between the same pereons, by ihe outtiog of new notches at similar 
ae mee Ia the daye before there were commissioners of 
oods, Forests, and Crown Revenues, the sovereign of England received 
lar annoal rents like any other landowner, but paid either to the 

of the county or to the Exchequer in London, The crown ten- 














ants, mostly uneducated country-people, were wont to pay their rent 
partly in money, partly in corn, and partly in bomespan and home- 
wovea cloth: a system that required the aid of experienced judges of 
commodities, to render the accounts itable. When, at a later date, 
the rents and royalties were paid wholly in cash, @ (allyer, or k of 
the tallies, was the only chief officer of accounts needed ; and this was 
the prototype of the fuactionary afterwards called the (eller of the Exche- 
quer. When a tenant paid rent into the Exchequer, the tallyer wrote 
out an account of ihe transaction, and sent it to the tally-court; the 
tally-culter took a four-sided stick of well-seasoned hazel, and cut notches 
in it—different sizes and kinds of notches being understood to mean dif- 
fereot numerals aod sums of money. The (ally wriler then wrote upon 
two opposite sides of the wood a copy of the bill; aad the chamberlain 
cut the stick in two exactly equal pieces, giving one to the payer of the 
mosey, and strioging the other on a cord to be preserved on the part of 
the crowo. As long as there was room on the tally and counter- 
tally, sabsequent payments by the same person were similarly entered. 
The various Exchequer officers were paid by fees on these transactions. 
How the tally system became suspended by the keeping of regular ac- 
count-books, need hardly be said. The system, ia one or other of several 
forms, bas been in use in many different ages and — The Ro- 
mans were accustomed to use a piece of wood or metal called a symbolum, 
the two halves of which were kept by the two contractors to a bar- 
gain ; and the practice was followed by other nations in later times, 

Such was the nature of the tallies employed in past days, at records of 
transactione between bayers aud sellers, or of payments between debtors 
and creditors. Down to our own times, a few isolated examples of the 
system are observable. Milkmen frequently keep a ecore by chalking 
marks on « slip of wood or tally, to denote the number of pennies or 
otber small sums due to them for milk. Bakers frequently use small tio 
tallies, one of which, given to the owner of a pie or a joint of meat, bas a 
particular number upon it; aod the other, with asimilar number, is kept 
| the baker ; bat this ie not a record ofa payment—it is simply a means 

identifying a particular pie or joint sent to be baked. Some bakers, 
however, in the poorer streets of a town, as well as emall dealers in 
other commodities, still use woodea tallies as substitu'es for t 


This Brown. Mackenzie theory will serve as a type of the trade which 
is now u notice. It is eupposed that there are not mach less 
twelve thousand men thus employing themselves in, and 
themselves by, the tally-drapery trade—Scotchmen almost 

ception. Every mao bas his “round,” as he calls it. He di 

six workiog-days of the week into six routes, each route extending 
many miles. He calls on all his customers daring the six days, 

money from most of them, and orders from some, and taking home 
which had been bargained for in the previous week. This is no 

play. In winter and summer, in heat, wet, cold, snow, wind, sleet, mad, 
dust, the tallyman goes his rounds; his ye ene 8 particular 

is almost as puactual as the striking of the clock, and it is no slight ob. 
stacle that will keep him away. 
There are wholesale warehouses in which this kind of trade is eapegj. 
ally attended to; and the owners of these warehouses, like the tallymen 
themselves, are nearly all Scotehmen. Whether it is that they can trogt 
each other betier, or that some other cause operates, we do not know: 
bat certain it is that hitherto Duncan Mackenzie has generally 

bis goods of some other Mac. English houses are, however, now ea! 

into the trade. The usage of the trade is—six monthe’ credit. It ig 
ways understood that the tallyman will not be required to pay for the 
goods until balf a year after he bas received them. He pays in one sum 
after twenty-six weeks ; and he receives in twenty sums during t 
weeks ; if the reader be clever at commercial arithmetic, he may be ab 
to calculate the relative rates of interest under this carious arrangement, 
Honesty is the very foundation of the whole system. If the tallyman 
fails in his payments, be will obtain no more sapplies from the ware 
hourer. As Muckenzie looks well what sort of a man Brown may be be. 
fore he trusis bim, eo does the wholesale dealer take good measure 
Mackenzie bim-elf. A black sheep would soon be driven out of the flock, 
The tallyman buys very listle on specalatioa; he generally contrives to 
obtain orders by sample or pattera, ani thea buys the exact kind 
quantity needed. He keep? no ehop; he may be a housekeeper, or 
live in lodgings ; but ia either cace a very email! amount of epace 
saffice for his * stock in trade.” 





books. Instances have been known ia Warwickshire, witbia the last few 
years, of tally-sticks being produced in court in proof of deb's ; a notched 
tally, called & wand, is often used by the miners of Cornwall, to record 
pay ments ot 

e have briefly noticed the above examples of the use of tally-sticks, 
because they unquestionably gave rise, although with a gradual change 
of meaning, to the credit dealings by tally, in which written papers in- 
stead of notched sticks are the tallies now employed. A tallyman is 
often looked down upoa as a dealer versed in tricks and deceptions ; but 
it remains to be proved whether this opiaion is a correct one. As we 
shall presently chow, what is called the Scotch Tally-trade is quite a pe- 
culiar institation, although there are ia London, and other large towns, 
tally-shops, where goods can be purchased on credit, and paid for by 
weekly iostalments. In these cases, we believe, sureties are demanded 
for the security of the debt. The keepers of these shops are not the 
Scotch tallymen, The latter keep no shops, They travel about in daily 
rounds, endeavouring to find customers for g and calling once a 
week for instalments of payment. They are thus not tally-shop keepere. 
On the other hand, they are not exact ? pediers, hawkers, or packmen ; 
these latter take their wordly goods with them, and get rid of them day 
by day aecording as good-luck supplies them with custome®s; whereas 
the tallymea carry very little with them ; they obtain orders, and furnish 
the goods on the following week. Another point of difference is, that 
the pedlers and hawkers mostly deal for ready money ; whereas the tally- 
men both receive and give credit. Moreover, pedicrs and hawkers deal 
in a wide range of commodities, tallymen almost exclusively ia articles 
of clothing. To add another to the poin:s of contrast, the pedlers aod 
hawkers may be and are Euglish, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish ; whereas the 
tally-dealers, almost to @ man, are bora north of the Tweed, although 
they exercise their vocation in the laod of the Saxon. And let us not 
suppose that it is an insignificant body of which we are speaking ; they 
form @ brotherhood ten or twelve thousand strong, and spend #.x or seveu 
millions sterling @ year ia purcb from whol houses. 

It is a curious trade this. The precursors of the present race of tally- 
men were itinerant tea dealers. Ata time when the importation of tea 
was wholly in the bands of the East lodia Company, and when tea of 
moderate —! commanded eight shilliogs a pound, the working- 
classes obtained little of it. . Tea wae carr'ed about by bard-walking and 
hard-working agents, who contrived to fiad customers, and made the 
mode of payment easy, But we believe little of this is now done ; tea is 
more plentiful, lower in price, and yields less profit per pound; and 
there are small shops in every towa in Enogland where a single Penay- 
worth of tea can be bought. Under these circumstances, a tally-trade ia 
tea is hardly likely to maintain its ground. Where aad when the tally- 
men began to add clothing and to their dealings, is not quite 
clear ; but it was probably about the period wheo the Coina trade was 
thrown open. At avy rate, as drapery weat up, tea went dowa, in the 
estimation of tallymen ; and at the at time the dealings are almost 
exclusively for the outside of the body, vot for the inside. 

Why ie it that the tallymen are almost all Scotchment Probably for 
the same reason that the servants of the Hudsou’s Bay Company are 
nearly all Scotchmen. In the one mode of life os in the other, there is a 
probation of hard work and short commons, before a young fellow can 
obtain a rise; or, at apy rate, a state of things in which luxuries and 

rsonal indalgeuces are quite out of the question. It is of no use for 

oglishmen to conceal the fact, that Scots beat them in self-denial. They 
come southward with a determination to work their way in the world ; 
and they know that p2sonal frugality is one of the means to this end. 
They can resist the temptation of a pint of beer better than a Southerner ; 
and they are not so strougly imbued with a belief that a meat-dinner is 
essential to human well-beiag, Poor young Scotchmen, whea they come 
to England to seek their bread, are willing to live with great frugality, 
aod to erve with great fidelity, while occupying the lower steps of the 
ladder ; while poor young Englishmen, uoder the parallel circumstances, 
if as faithful, are not on an average so frugal. ow it is that aa iaci- 
pient tally-man is forced to be tragal, as the very condition of his being 
a tally-man at all, we sball be the better able to understand after having 
glenced at the nature of the trade itself. 

Joba Brown is a working-man with a wife and family ; his wages are 
sufficient, if he lays them out well, buat he has notbing to spare for luxu- 
ries. He wante a new coat, and is a little pu®zied how to pay for it, for 
the price will be more than one week’s wages; and if he pays all at 
ovee, there may not be money left for the other purchases of week. 
Here is the pomt where the sav’ bank becomes invaluable ; and we 
regard it as a grievous thing that such institutions are so much neglected 
by the working men of England. They do not, as a class, make any 
provision for the futare ; and bence it ie a formidable thing for them to 
pay aoy sum of money whatever ia larger portions than fractioaal parts 
of a week’s wages. is is the opening for the tallymaa ; and antil 
workmen become so provident as to rend-r baying oa credit wanecessary, 
the tally-eystem is uot necessarily an unfair one. Joha Brown, we say, 
waots a coat. Duncan Mackeozie, the tallymao, perhaps happens 
make bis first call at this jaocture. Dancan ao shrewd cautious fellow, 
does not go to work in the dark ; be endeavours to leara as mach as he 
can aboat Jobn—whetber he is a druakard, or a man who flits aboat from 
lodging to lodgiog, or & man of loose principles concerning meum and 
aux the result be unfavourable, be gives up Joba Browa ; bat if 
favourable, he offers to supply a certain kind of coat at a certaia price. 
Joha is prepared for a price a little higher than that charged by the 
shopkeeper in the next street, because the mode of payment is made easy 
tohim. This mode is—one sbilliog in the pouad per week ; insomuch 
that twenty weeks are allowed fur payment. [f the coat were thirty 
shillings, eightvenpence a week ; if two pounds, two shillings a week ; 
and so on. At about the same hour on the same day in every successive 
week, Dancan ca’ls, and receives a shilling ia the pound on bis debt. 
He enters the receipt in a book, which bas a column for Joha Brown ; 
this is his tally, aad be gives a counter to John. The Scotchman does 
not intead, if be can help it, to let the English slip through bis 
fingers ; the payments are puoctaally mide, oud the customer is worth 
retaining. Belore the coat is quite paid for, negotlatious are opened 
with the good-wife about a new gowa—or rather, “ dress ;” for “ gown” 
is looked down cpoa with some contempt in these days of oars. It may 
be that ebe drat broaches the surject, or that Jobo makes a promise aa- 
der an impulse of liberality ; bat the probability is that Mr. Mackenzie 
takes the initiative. He points out how well Mrs. Brown woald look in 
a dress of a certain pattern that be produces ; and he names @ price 
which does not profess to be “ dirt cheap,” bat which is a fair price for 
an article of fair quality. The dress, or material for a dress, is parchased ; 
and a pew era of twenty weeks begins, marked by weekly instalments of 

ments. Thas matters go on, it may be for years. wa is always 
a debt to Mackenzie, bat he always knows exactly how much bis debt 
amoants to, aud he knows, moreover, that a very small portion of his 

















vastly earniogs will suffice to discharge the obligation ia a etipalated 





But sappose that the tallyman’s trade has become too large for him 
to attend to single banded. There are always young Scotchmen wai 

for opportunities to pash themeelves up from a position in which their 
worldly weaith is—nil ; there are, of course, Engli-hmen also, and Irish 
and Welsh ; bat, as before stated, the Northerners brin; 

ties to bear on this subject. If the tallyman happens 

just at band, he sends down to Scotland. occasional]: 
appear io the Scotch news to the effect that an opening exists for 
& young man io this trade. We believe that some such natne as “ credit- 
drapery trade” is thea employed, possibly because the name of “ tilly. 
trade” is not in all quarters weloome. A young Scot sets forth, to Lon- 
don, or wherever it may be, and binds himself for three years to the tally. 
man. The arrangement depedds much on mutual reliance. Ver litte 
in the form of legal documeat is employed. The aspirant receives no 
wages for three years ; he is boarded, lodged, and clothed by his master. 
He bas uo facilities for dies'pation, evea if he have the wish ; for he has 
no money wherewithal to iodalge in it ; or if there be any, 

trite for minor expenses. The young man has a “ round” intrusted to 
him, a group of customers on whom he calls during six days of the week, 
A temptation is offered to him to make the business as good as he can, 
for be bas a reversionary claim to it. Accordiog to the engagement, if 
he serves his ape pow faithfally, bis master then makes over the 
“ round” to him, becomes security for him to the wholesale dealer, 
to a certain amount for a certain time. The dealer bes relied fur maay 
yeare on the honesty of the tallyman, and on his recommecdation now 
trusts the new-comer who succeeds to the “ round.”’ Or rather, the tally- 
man does not exactly become security, but makes over to the other, all 
the claims due in the “ round,” acd trusts to him for payment within 
certain defined limits of time. The whole system would fall to the 
ground, were it not that these men rely on the fidelity of each other. The 
tallyman No. 1 bas had three years’ service rendered to him, for a small 
expendiiure in board, lodging, and clothing ; and tallyman No. 2 comes 
into ed + gy @ business, as a return for bis abstinence, assiduity, 
and faithfulness. During the whole of bis time of probation, he has 
powerfal motive to make the “tound”’ as good as he cas, for it will be 
his own by and by. Some tallymen keep a large number of young hands 
thus under them, exteuding their trade oa all sides according as they 
have hands to attend to it. 

A“round” is a property, an estate, a capital, an investment. If a 
tallyman dies, or gets into trouble (as (allymen, like other mea, will 
sometimes do), bis“ rouud” is pat up to auction, gnd sold. A room is 
eogaged at an ion for a few hours, and twenty, fifty, or a hundred per- 
sons attend. The tallyman’s books are minutely examined. How many 
customers be bas on his round, and how much is owing by each, are 
points carefully investigated ; and an attempt is also made to determing 
the character of the devte—that is, whether aay of them are likely to 
prove bad detts. None but a person already conversant with the trade 
can possibly tell how to make these investigatioas. When, however, so 
many sharp witted and experienced mea are thus looking out for an in- 
vestment, it is probable that the Property goes for very near its exact 
value, neither more nor less. The ngs ae made at so many shil- 
lings in the pound. If the debts due on the round amount, for iostance, 
to one buodred pouads, there is first the consideration whether aoy are 
likely to prove bad debts; then the consideration of the interest of mo- 
ney—cash paid dows for that which will be repaid oaly by instalments ; 
and then the chance of future castom in the same “round.” All these 
points determine whether the bidders will give five, ten, fifteen, or twea- 
ty sbilliogs in the pound for the round, or whether they will evea bay it 
at a premium, on the t of an increase of trade. There is some- 
thing equivalent to this in the milk-trade, when we see “a milk-walk 
for sale” heading an advertisement. 

There are many points about this tally-trade worthy of note. It is be 
lieved, as we have eaid, that very little less than seven millions sterli 

is aunually paid by tallymen to wholesale clothiers and bo pret and, 
course, the sum received by them is much higher. The retai 

do not like these tallymen ; nor do he licensed hawkers and end 
itinerant dealers in miscellaneous wares ; nor, in some counties, do the 
magistrates, who set their faces against the summonses taken out occa- 
sionally by the tallymen agaiast their non-paying customers. But, with 
all this, the trade has ite - points. Generally speaking, the garments 
and textile goods supplied are of serviceable quality ; and there is this 
evidence that the prices are not inordiaate—that Joba Brown and his 
compeers would not contiaue their purchases year after year, if they bad 


ao f that they were cheated or overcharged. The 

Gieiee 8 price that will reimbarse him for the extra eqpenem of beading 
a sbop; the tallyman charges a price that will retaro him interest for 
the credit givea ; and both charges find their level in the course of time. 


u 


have been induced to desoribe it, partly because it 

except to those immediately concerned, and partl 

only oy cee understand it have a tendency to a 
than it deserves. Maoy a shilling is paid to the tally-mao, 
otherwise go in driak.—Chambers. 
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THE PALACES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


The palaces of the imperial family, those of the nobility, the 

ment officers, public institutions, and barracks, are very numerous ; aad, 
being large in their extent, and lofty ia their propor 

strikiog and promiaent objects ia the city. They are nearly 

aod plaster, badly executed. The earlier constructions are 

French, of the Louis XV. style, sach as the Winter and Anni 

laces, overloaded with ornameat of very debased desiga. To 

ceeded atiempts at the pure classical, seach as the School of 

the Academy of the Fine Arte. The baldness and poverty of 

signs are made more striking by the slovenly state of dilapidation iato 
which they bave beea allowed to fall. Of late, it must be admitted, there 
has beea a sciutiliation of a better state of things. The new palsces of 
the grand dakee, the re-building of the Hermitage Palace, the 

now ia coarse of erection by Baron Stieglitz, oa the English Quay, 
eeveral private mansions, display better workmanship and material ia 
construction, and a simpler and better feeling of the mature of arcbitec- 
taral desiga. 

Toe Winter Palace is an enormous building overlooking the 
built in the usual maaner, faced with rough compo, in a very 

style. It must at the rame time be admitted, that the variety of breaks 
and ourves, and the skyline friaged with statues, give a certaia amount 
reaqueness to the macs, wnen the is sa distant 


derfal saccessioa of corridors, galleries, 
halls, &c.; many of very ai 
sufficient!y common-piace is desiga, though good taste has beea 
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jeted within two years, We 
mach of the work has been “ scamped,” or that the roof of the great St. 
George’s Hall fell in the eveniog after it was opened. The Crown jewels 
are kept in this palace, not guarded with any very peculiar care, two 
sentinels merely keeping the door of the apartment. The regalia coa- 
sists of crowns, coronets, sceptree, strings of precious stones, comprising 


the usual paraphernalia, the great Pitt diamond being the most con- | the 


; with other diamonds, pearls, ametbysts, sapphires, emeralds, 
opals, &c., in great profusion and of priceless value. The most interest- 
ing parts to me were the private apartments of the imperial family, oc- 
eapying only a corner of this immense buildiag, and of very moderate 
dimensions. The Emperor’s chamber is the only one which can be 
galled very rich or large. The others might well become an English 
nobleman in point of size and the substantial elegance of their fitiiags 
aod farnitare. The bath is situated in a grotto to which there is a de- 
scent by a flight of marble steps, oraamented by fountains, niches, sta- 
tues, &c., which display considerable taste. The architectural features of 
the interior are, for the wost ) a’ of plaster and scaghola. The Palace 
of whe Hermitage adjoins the Winter Palace, with which it has a commu- 
nication by a common corridor. This immense bailding was erected by 
Catherine IL. as a cort of Sans Souci, or retreat from state cares ; but 
was subsequently occupied by the art-collections procured from various 


The greater part was re-built by the late Emperor Nicholas about 
ten years of on @ plan beiter adapted to ite present destination than 
the old building, which was of the usual brick-and-mud-like stucco of 
which the older part of St. Petersburgh is 1 The present build- 
ing is of good design and construction, classical in sty! 

German charact The portico has the entablatare eupported 
by ten colossal human figures, about 18 feet high, in polished grey por- 

_. The vestibule into which this gives admission is adoroed with 
rows of columns, having polished granite shafts. From this, eutrance is 
given, right and left, to sculptare galleries ; and io front the grand 
daircese is carried op in one straight long perspective. The walls 
pounding the stairs at each side are surmounted by ten polished por- 
pbyry columns supporting the roof, and serving as ecreeus to the return 

jes at the head of the flight. These entrances and staircase are 
bold in conception, and noble ia size and proportion. There is no little. 
ness of any kind. Everytbiog is grand in scale, and satisfies the fullest 
idea of imperial magnificence. The upper floor contains the gallery of 
ictures which is well known in the artistic world, and which is particu- 
faiy rich in the Datch and Flemish schools. Tue rooms are lofty and 
of good soppertinan, bat are most unfortunately designed as regards their 
purpose. ith the exception of three large rooms, occupying the ceatre 
of the building, which are lighted from above, the whole of the vast 
range is lighted by side windows low down in the walls. The conse- 
quence is, an amount of refleetion which renders it scarcely possible to 
geta good view of —o placed opposite the light ; whilst, in other 
parts, the light is so deficient by contrast, as to render the pictures ia 
such positions equally invisible. [n some cases there are windows on 
both sides of the gallerier. The crossdights thus caused create an amount 
of confusion which is distracting and painful to the eye. There are two 
long corridors lighted by windows, and ceiled with a succession of arches, 
and domed compartments ; the pilasters decorated with arabeeques, a la 
Raffaelle. These corridors call up reminiscences of the corridors of the 
Pinacothek, at Munich, painted by Uornelius. The rez-de-chaussée is 
vaulted, and occupied by sculptures, a» great proportion of which are 
either casts or copies from well-known antiques, with a few modern spe- 
cimens. There are also a few specimens of ancient tomba, altars, and 
other reliqaes. One of the most interesting of these isan ancient Roman 
tomb, with the woodea coffia still existing, taken out and placed beside 
the stone sarcophagus which contained it. This specimen of ancient 
joinery exhibits the same mode of construction as that used at the pre- 
sent day. The stiles and rails are framed together with mortise and 
tenon, and the dovetail joint is used at the aogles. Carved euriched 
movldings are planted in the panels, and carried round as a cornice. 
Sooth to say, however, the work is roughly done, and somewhat flimsy 
in point of strength, having very likely been procured from some adver- 
tising cheap coffia maker of ancient days. The tomb is curious, as illue- 
trating the practice, very rare in the classical period, of interring the 
body without combugjion. The aumber of specimens of Russiao 








je, with a decidedly | afford, 





minerals in hyry, marble, granite, and malachite vases, and other 
things, is very large and deeply interesting. 

The Marble Palace, the Taurida Palace, and many of the other public 
buildings, are large and imposing, but present no features woithy of 
special notice. 

—— 


THE NEW ENGLISH BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


The Houee of Commons has signalized its first sitting after the recess 
by reading a third time and 
passed, our report states, amid load cheers; bat whether these cheers 
were called forth by the pleasare of having completed 20 good a work, 
or by the delight of having got rid of so wearisome a task, is a question 
which does not come within our sphere to solve. It is, however, pretty 
clear that the House is by no means sorry to have got rid of the subject. 
No one expects it to be a very great success, no one thinks it is broad 
enough to juetify the promises by which it was heralded, or the seat de- 
liberations out of which it proceeded. Perhaps the House of ( ommons 
is not in its constitution the very best assembly to originate anu perfect 
such a measure as thir. Possibly there may be a sort of instinctive feel- 
ing among the members that they were not quite equal to the task of 

such a measure with the Avtorney-General. Their common 
sense often told them that the lawyers required to be narrowly watched, 
or they would dip too deeply into the public purse, and that the traders 
also required cloee observation, or they would, perhaps, sacrifice the 
poe of the general public to the quick recovery of their demands ; yet 
the House, as a body, bave not been very confident in their interf y 
The Bill forth pretty nearly asit came in, so far as the machioiey 
of collection and distribution is concerned. The House of Commons has 
Tefused nothing of the remedies demanded by the traders, except only 
peat to make dead men bankrupts and to make absent men 

akrupts without notice. 

Some years ago, when the useless cruelties of imprisonment for debt 
were strong in the public view, the direction of es opinion was 
against credit. It was re | commonly thought that io the ordinary 

of legislation should be to encourage ready- 

money transactions. Since that time, however, and since the £10-house- 
i potence ia our body politic, the 

Couree of legislation has entirely altered. Every Session bas produced 
some new invention for expediting and cheapening the means of recover- 
GPE 2 det We have cat down our pleadings in the Superior Coarts ; 
have forbidden pleadings altogether in the emall Courts established 

all over the kingdom ; we have made a bill of exchange equal to a judg- 
ment ; we have, in fact, given our tailors and wine merchants very nearly 
the same summary remedy for their billo which a landiord has for his 
rect. We think this is sound legisiation. When we took away imprison- 
ment for debt it was right to give every possible efficiency to the reme- 
dies rty. But we have carried this to the very verge of 

Prudence, process of the Court may follow immediately upon the 

delivery of the most trifling purchase, and the officer with his execution 

may Come quick upon the footsteps of the shopman who brings home the 


goods. Formerly we disco credit by increasing the risk to the 
trader who gave it ; now we discourage credit by tncreedog its inconve- 
nicnee to the parchaser who accepts it. When we also, that 
the appeal in all dispated cases of this character is to a jury of trades- 
ant Land what the ordinary resalt is of aa attempt to dispute an exorbi- 

t bill before such a tribunal, we think it can hardly be denied that the 
Pine classes have had the lion’s share of the iaw reforms of late years. 

+he non-trading classes were not very unreasonable, therefore, in their 
Objection to be carried altogether in a body, and to be tossed, for the 


mere convenience of the eeper, into the great bankruptcy mill. 
They bad some reason to lecl'unctey’at the ldea"ihat, they could all bs 
machine, ani dispersed in atoms among 
en - Bankruptcy isa very different thing to a clergy- 
Ms way wth inal bet sui'paytg neds ngs specs 

'y, bat 5 toa tor who 
biows his bubble aa 2 and want bat cbaien sine abl a bout 


Dever to rise again ; the trader bis and his “ order of 
Siobarge,” and S eenaianiin aaeusimiee Gen 
Pays the coste of the dread machine which gri Wn to peoney 
labour of head hand ; 


g the new Bankruptcy Bill. It was) fi 


the trader congratulates his creditors that the tter 
in the great crash of credits. They are different things altogether, and 
in the Bill, as it is now 
ceived different treatment. 
made a bankrupt quite wi 
bankrupt, he must have left the kingdom, or have transferred his pro- 
perty “ with intent to defeat or delay his creditors,” and he must have 
at least thirty days’ time to appear after the petition has been served 
upon him, or has been proved to have come to his knowledge. An un- 
satisfied! judgment for avy sum above £50 would also appear to form 
the basis of proceedings which may end in bankruptcy. So a declaration 
of insolvency, or lying in prison upon aa arrest for debt, amounts to an 
act of bankraptcy in a non-irader. Aboat these latter cases, however, 
re can be no question. The fight-made was for notice of the petition 
and for time to appear before an absent non-trader could be made bank- 
rapt, and it does seem extraordinary that any fight should have been 
necessary for 2 which seems to have been so evidently re- 
quired by nat justice. 

As it is, the Bill now goes up to the Lords with a cold general assent. 
Sir Richard Bethell, who seems to have very much the same opinion of 
the House of Commons which Solon had of the Athenian people, doubt- 
less consoles himself with the conviction that if he has given them a very 
imperfect Bankruptcy Law, he has givea them the best they are capa- 
ble of receiving. The only soundsof discontent that follow is are the 
voices of the poor Commissioners in Bankraptey and the sighs of the 
County Court Judges. Up to this time every law reform has carried re- 
joicing to the homes of the old officials. Full salaries and happy indo- 
lence, emancipation from hard work and cloee courts, liberty to rove at 
will, and a pleasant old age in France or Italy, have been the lot of 
those whom former Law Reformers have found working the machinery 
they have destroyed. Where now are the Six Clerke? Where now the 
Masters in Chancery? Where are the hundred other relics of abolished 
offices? They are, if they are wise, living softiy in pleasant places, in 
the happiest climates, in the most charming spots that Europe can 

, and as far away as possible from Cursitor-street and Chancery- 
lane. Former Law Reformers were benefactors, perhaps of somewhat 
too lavish a nature; Sir Richard Bethell is a stern man, who, in- 
fluenced, perhaps, in some degree by a certain vote of the House of 
Commons, comes to inflict, and not to bestow. The County Court Judges 
take their new burdens in silence, but the Commiesioners in Bankruptcy 
have petitioned the House of Commone, These gentlemen eay that they 
have worked for thirty years under promises of promotion and increased 
pay, which have never been fulfilled ; that, as the original members of 
their body died off their salaries were confiscated to the public use, and 
their duties were generously bestowed upon the survivors ; that they are 
now men stricken in years, holding on in the belief of the fulfilment of 
hopes now thirty years deferred. They complain that at this late hour, 
instead of the. realization of that bright futare which Lords Brougham 
aud Lyndburst had prophesied to them at their appointment, Sir Richard 
Betheil comes upon them suddenly and requires of them new duties, 
and loads them with unwooted labour, and reduces them to an inferior 
rank in the great Hall ot Justice. They ask to be allowed to retire 
from this new Bankreptcy creation, to go away in peace upon their fall 
salaries of £2,000 a-year, and to make way for younger men. They say 
that the fees out of which they are paid, and the saving of the salaries 
of their deceaeed brethren, have accumulated to an amount which will 
make the boon they ask a very slight draught upon the surplus. Upon 
the statements of the petitioners their case does seem a hard one. Pro- 
digality bas begot stinginess. We should be sorry to see a great public 
reform like this carried out to the injury of four or five Judges who 
bave performed each thirty years of service, especially if the saving by 
euch patrimony would only be a few hundred pounds for a few yeare.— 
Times, April 9. 
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THE FALL OF AN ADVENTURER. 


Mr, Edwio James bas fallen from his place in Parliament like a star 
from heaven. = i is as rapid, and more —- +o - rise. 
Marylebone this w oges a congenial representative a ghton an 
comunhle Recorder. The daring game bas been played as long as the 
lights lasted—they have died out suddeoly, and daylight which is 

owing on the walle shows that the audacious player has not wou. Mr. 
Bawio ames made a leap at the moon, and having just missed it, is at 
present descending with a velocity that increases every minute in com- 
pound ratio. Like a falling meteor, he trails fire in his track. The last 
letter of the bold MP. is one addressed to bis constituents through the 
columas of that journal in which he has so often before now filled a con- 
spicuous place. Like Cxsar, he sinks drawing his robes about him, con- 
scious of his own devotion to his country and his constituents. This is 
the last act and deed of the member for Marylebone. The reason he 
assigos for his withdrawal from the public service is that private circum- 
stances compel bim to devote bis attention more exclusively to his pro- 
fession. Want of private fortune might compel even a better man to 
resiga @ still more respectable seat; bat it must be dire necessity that 
compels a barrister to withdraw from the green pastures aod still waters 
of a Recorderehip. Most mea hold on to a jadicial sinecare uatil t 
either lose it, or perceive that it is likely to be taken, bon gré mal gré, 
rom them. But though the causes that necessitate Mr. Edwin James’s 
retirement are 00 doubt as deplorable as they are mysterious, far be it 
from us to ore that retirement iteelf. Few 
gret that a political career is closed which, perhaps, 
been begun. It would have been as reputable to have 
for the new Dean of Exeter as to have seen Mr. Edwin J 
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8 made Attor- 
ney-General. The Spurgeen of the Bar has not achieved those high honours 
which onght, to be reserved rather for the eminent than for the 


notorio 1s. Premature political extinction has put an end to bis pursuit 
of fam. There is nobody vo lament over the extinguished i 
torch. Sic transit gloria immundi. Lycidas is dead, and has left only the 
nymphs of Marylebone to deplore his fate. 

Mr. Edwin James, like Mr. Spurgeon, has been a man who was happy 
to be great at anything, no matter what. Had he been more sensitive, 
he would not have been the man for Marylebone. Nothing but the con- 
viction of the trath of Liberal principles can possibly console Liberals for 
the many disappointments incidental to the progress of their cause. Ul- 
timately, perhaps, a@ Marylebone mob will to some superior state of 
intelligence moral being, which may enable them to distinguish a 
good candidate from a bad one. pot pica it must be comfeased that, 
were it not for the sake of theory consistency, many British electors 
would be better off by having their representatives chosea for them, with- 
out the d sastrous expedicnt of an election. Unless she is shocked by re- 
cent events into selecting some one whose claims are totally unlike 
of ber ex-member, Maryleboae is as likely as not to return to Parliament 
a Spurgeon, or even a second Edwin James. To have lived a notorious 
life, and to be content to live one till, is what sbe will long continue, 
doubtiese, to demand from those who seek to wear her favoure. This is 
not the fault of Liberal principles. It is caused partly by the political 
apathy at present pervading the country, which in its turn perhaps is the 
result of the country’s tolerably happy condition. It needs a considera- 
ble emotion to tapidly and ra vireo a 
A great princi Or & panic, or a cry may do mes stormy po- 
litical eetemeet ; otherwise no individual can hope that his name will 
inflaence successfully a mob of electors, unless he is either very notorious 
or very rich. The final result of an extended suffrage and enlarged con- 
stituencies will doubtless be a great increase, first, of political 
and afterwards of political organization. For the present, intell 
and respectability in our metropolitan b ghe must be tent to take 
whatever goods the gods in the gallery provide for them. Bat it is some- 
thing to have got rid of Mr. Edwin James. 

Members of Parliament are not often compelled, after their political 
funerals, to listen, like the defunct Sovereigns of Egypt, to criticism on 
their past lives. Either they die in harness, in which cese their decease 
is spoken of perhaps with regret, or at least with a kind of funereal res- 
pect, or else they are swept away in a crowd at the deluge of a general 
election. The suddenness and the my: with which that great Mary- 

, Mr, Edwin James, consents to extinguish himself prevents 
unnoticed. We feel the eort of shock at his unexpected 
pearanee that we feel when harlequin ia the pantomime jumps 
down a trapdcor at the very minute we are waiting for him to do some- 
thing. Where hashe gone? Into whathashe jumped? What is he 
going to do next? Daring his brief appearance on the Parliamentary 
stage, Mr. James’s movements have been as promicent, as noisy, and as 
fantastical as thoee of any harlequin that ever leaped. He 
a ewing, a rueb, and a bound ; and, having attracted as much attention 
in as short a time as ble—having made a thousand noises in a thou- 
sacd half minutes—he makes his exit with a tumble. He has bard! 
been a member of Parliament, in the ordinary sense of the word, at all. 
That he was ever in Parliament was always understood to be a kind of 
coarse joke at the of representative institutions. He imparted 
an air of vulgarity to the whole history of the rare by visiting Italy 
in the character of an English politician during the Neapolitan revola- 





































tion. Foe aa the Times about Neapolitan prisons, and made wri 
to the Times ridiculous. He shouted like the rest for Reform. He took 
the chair at social and political meetings. He voted at very many divi- 
sions in the House. If all this is to be a member of Parliament, ir. Ed. 
win James was one. He was not a member of Parliament, if Damocles 
ly chair, and sleeping on the kingly couch, while 
ittering above his head—was not a king. 
2 ee eae ee os ts nea ss is 
‘ousness of coming ca! A et who is 
obliged with an air of ghastly ey tert te play 4 his deste 
When Mr. Edwin James first took his seat it was with the hope that by a 
bold and brazen push he might become so powerful as to succeed. he 
failed, as men like him, who start as adventurers, must in the end fail. 
His political career has been a series of fierce and hopeless clutches at 
eer or fame, or notoriety—or anything, in fine, which might keep his 
ad above the stream. Now he claimed to be heard as the advocate of 
popular opinion, now as the self-appointed counsellor of Garibaldi, now 
as the tourist of the vacation. We do not envy the feelings of a man who 
sees hope after hope melt ia his fatile Pp, and koows that the fall is 
yet tocome. At last be bas relaxed his hold, and is ewept back into a 
wave of misfortune so black and gloomy that we do not care to follow 
him as he is washed down. We should be sorry to say a word that would 
seem to be contemptuous or unfeeling towards a single unhappy person 
in the world. But in politics, stern justice must be dealt to those who 
deserve it, even when they are unfortunate. Unreflecting prodigality, 
the recklessness of youth, the carelessness, or even the excesses, o: gene- 
rous though perverted natures—these are vices which Englishmen cen- 
sure, and then forgive. Al! depends on the circumstances of each case. 
Fox has long been pardoned, but it will be long before everything is for- 
given to Mr. Edwin James, 

A career like his is not calealated to do much credit to the repatation 
of barrister members of Parliament. But it would be wrong to generalize 
hastily from individual instances. It is a very happy thing that Parlia- 
ment is opened, through the medium of success at the Sar, to many 
whose fortune or connexion would not otherwise be such as to give them 
an 0} nity of entering it. It is their own fault if they abuse their 
privilegee—if they choose only to treat politics as a means of professional 
advancement. No necessity compels them to mix up politics and law. 
Perbaps it is anfortunate that the highest legal honours should be with- 
held, as a rule, from all but party meo. However this may be, there is 
no reason why a lawyer, having attained what ought to be the summit 
of his ambitioa, should not devote himeelf in a disinterested way to pub- 
lic life. Parliament at this moment bas more than one member w 
honourable course shows that it is possible to doeo. There are examples 
for good as well as examples for evil—and Mr. Edwin James must not 
be considered as a specimen of a professional member. He has not been 
a Parliamen euccess, but a Parliamentary failare. He is now poli- 
tically dead. If his epitaph is not yet to be written, it is because we 
may possibly before long receive fresh intelligence of the merits of the 
great departed. It would be a pity to compose his inscription too soon. 
—Saturday Review, April 13. 
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Correspondence of the ‘ Albion.” 


state-dinner party ; it comes out of church to go into the theatre; it 
visits, in the same morning, the painter who will shine pre-eminent at the 
ensuing Exbibition and the preacher who is most in vogue ; it drives, in 
the same carriage, from Notre Dame Roch to ; 

bours in short after its salvation 


- 


e 
H 
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Napoleon Bonaparte ; only, that it would not now be difficult to create 
a schism in the Church, which, if not yet officially declared, is not far 
from having an actual existence. 

Does this mean that the present Emperor dreams of becoming at 
the Chief of the spiritaal, as he is of the temporal a‘fairs of France ? 
Gateueien Dee bese eer ap oans Lame eave but the rumour 


ivt 


its eyes. The Parisian is too 
crisy in any form; never would be tolerate a crowned Tartuffe. 
you may ask me then how this religious 

, and what is to come of it in the end? Will the Bishops 
of Fupneene Sina ie Spare ae lear eee ae beck 
of the government? or, y get up a civil war reply that in- 
testine conflicts cannot break out openly ; grave dissensions will sow 
discord in families alone. If the heart of the country were with the 

Cham! by Pa gg mn open y ogy 
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tell you why Ireland is thas brought upon the scene, Re 
Charity in case also are but the masque of a politician, whose man- 
ce 1vres escape no one and have not been able to deceive Lord Cowley, 
as the newepapers heretofore have told you. 

With the sermons of the Holy Week were mixed up its concerts ; a: 
are termed here Concerts spirituels, perbaps because Roesini’s music 
more ae than religious, The “ Stabat Mater’ of the composer of 
“The Barber” bas been sang more than ever, this yee. It has been 
heard at the Italian Opera, at St. Eastache, at the Chapel of the Tuile- 
ries—where, by the way, the attendance was rather slim—and at the 
honse of Rossini himself, who has been luxuriating in the maestro’s habi- 
tual mode of doing penance.—For the rest, the season of Lent has scarce- 
ly interrapted the ordinary ran of distractions. * * * * 

Several of the Ministers have received company this week ; there will 
be a ball at the O Cotneeree toe ey eae aelte det Lae ee 
is alao to be Sea the bouse of Mr. Fred. Gaillardet, where I expect 
to find some English people and men of letters, many 3p Ae 
and the whole American colony, comprising Mr. * ** *, cf Alabama 
of Louisiana, as he bas it insoribed upon his cards, to the amuse- 
see ek ae Fane Oe aan herself the 
other night for coming so late to a ball, by saying that she bad been in 
low were? during the evening, and bad just come from supping with 
Mr. Emile de Gi and Prince Napoleon. 

At the same time that there is a revival fo the way of dancing, a fever 
for marriage has broken out, not altogether annatural in Spring. Many 
alliances are announced in the different clesses of society. The most re- 
markable of those soon to be celebrated, is that of Mr. Talleyrand Peri- 

4, Dake of Valencay, with the Countess de ld, w of the 
oar Renton Ambassador at Paris, and daughter of the old and gal- 
lant Marsbal Castellane. 


And if drawing-rooms have resumed all their animation, the theatres 
are doing the same thing, and are striving with them in the way of attrao- 
tions. IfI desired to give you an account of all the new pieces, I should 
have to speak of “Les Vivacités da Capitaine Tic,” a vaudeville in three 
acts, the principal part in which is played ny Felix, an actor somewhat 
too well beloved of the Parisians, and suit marvellously well the 
talent of Mr. Brougham to whom I take the liberty of recommending it, 
with the sanction of excellent critic “ Hamilton.” But I pass on to 
the of Madame Ristori at the Odéon? in a piece by Mrv 
Legouvé, called Béatriz or la Madone deV Art. The title alone of this new 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is sufficient to bring o @ nervous attack. 

I begin to find that the French grinders-out of drawas singalarly 
abuse the dullness or the patience of the public with their dithyrambics 
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. but demand my money back again, Let| breath away. We are told, just as we might have been of one of the 
= be Ry AF ar) women a tbe {~ —I have no/| operations against Se , that on the 14th and 15th of Febraary, 
objection ; let Mr. Ernest Legouvé exclaim with his father, the author | “ everything being ready,” a flotilla naombering vo less than fourteen 
of the Mérite des femmes, addreesing bimself to the French people : | thips steamed away forty miles up the River Gambia. When they got 
“Fall down at the feet of that sex to which you are indebted for | to this distance into the interior it seems the expedition met with the 
your motber”—I am still content; but that he should exalt the -|“ enemy.” Whether this enemy was black or white, or how he became 
dian in so extravagant manner, and place her apon a pedestal so lofty | our enemy, or what he had done to eara our enmity we are not told. He 
that the statue of the creator-poet disappears behind her ; that he should | had intrenched bimeelf, it seems. in “ scientifically-made earthworks, 
make her relate her nal history and pronoance her own eulogy and | and when Governor D’Arcy and Colonel Marray and the Captain of Her 
deification,—I call ali this the base coin of poetry and a fault of un-| Majesty’s ship Torch ordered him to mave off this ground quietly, and 

ble taste. I will not stop to detail to you this play, so little | witbout Sighting, the enemy oto refused, objecting that they 

tic and so strongly declamatory, of Mr. Legouvé. I prefer to re- | were men and not womeo. Then came Her Majesty’s colonial steamer 

fer you to bis book entitled “ Béatrix,” whence he has borrowed it, All Dove, having, as it maall copemn, locked up her olive branch in her 
the interest of the representation necessarily centres upon Madame Ris-| magezine ; and the Ist 2d Weet India Regiments also came up. 
tori, the Madonna of Art. They have taken the charitable pains to inform Meaawhile, the “ enemy” stood his ground. After balf an bour’s notice, 

‘ou beforehand thut she has a slight foreign accent ; yes, certainly ; and | be being as obstinate as ever, aud strutting up and down on the top of 
no meaus so slight. I only know a Marseillais, to whom Madame | bis earthworks and dancing war-dances and indulging in all manner 

i's prouunciation could appear tolerably agreeable ; and I doabt if| of impertiaent demonstrations, the patience of the Governor, and 

the Parisians will ever accustom themselves te it. Besides, by dint of| the Colonel, and the Captain was quite exhausted, and the Torch, 

rauoiog up and down Earope and playing before audiences to whom the | 20d the Dove, aud the corvette, and the flotilla of fourteen vessels d 
language of Alfieri is Sensepechonsinie, he illgstrious tragedian bas by | 4!1 their fire upon this unreasonable “enemy.” “ For three long hours, 

degrees fallen into the habit of giving herself up to strongly marked | We are told, “ did these brave fellows stand a most terrible fire, and it 

—- action, But nothing is more opposed to the gen as of > gy gradually that ae Sa were — - a > a 

} #, than this mode of hel off, Some men were actnally walking u own 
ate Soe Dae eeennens qates ping to encourage those in the ditch beneath, case the Zorch’s beavy 68 


i ke, the least asive words. 
Oe ee earees be ited be pounder was crashing away the embankment from beneath them.” 


remember how quiet Rachel was, how digaified, how lofty in ber at- 
terance, how ecul pturesque in all her attitudes, That was high art, ac-| It is very well to give full meed of admiration to a brave enemy, but, 
cording to my notion. d ri, p d of superior talent in | Of Course, this was not to be endured. Men who could last out so well 
some respects, seems to me indued above all with the genius of melo- | t the game of long-bowls mast be tackled hand-to hand. The boats col- 
drama. Delicate, subtle, and piquant comedy is not at all in her style, | lected and made a rush for the shore, and we are called upon to admire 
and had I the pleasure of her acquaintance and the right to advise her, | the deeds of daring done by Lieutenant Walsh and Private Nesbitt, and 
I would induce her to renounce her attempt at annexation to the Freach | to 4pplaud the excellent pa ary with which the company of Lieat. 
theatre, and to return to the Italian dramatic masters who have built up | Walsh formed square and received the African cavalry. The landing 
her fame. It is said, besides, that artists will no longer be content with | being effected, the campaign seems to have fairly begun. There was a 
striving in their native lands, according to their proper merits, Fechter, | *mall army of invasion, under the British flag, advancing into the fast- 
the old lover of the Dame auz Camélias, bas be not also quitted the French | 2¢8ses of this African jungle. There were the Gambia Militia Artillery, 
. in order to try his talent on that of Shakespeare? Roger, but | 40d the “allies” to the number of 600, skirmishing and fighting, and 
lately a favourite, and now maimed in limb and voice, does be not sing | °%t-manceavring armies of “ enemies ;” and there were 270 eailors and 
to-day in German before a German audience? The Italians, have they Marines trom the Arrogant coming to reinforce. This was — @ serious 
not invaded the French opera ; and French singers, do they not figare in| ‘0zce. They took “ and destroyed” the town of Carrawan, they blew whole 
a great number of Italian theatres? These are abuses which are to be | Masses of the enemy to pieces with shell, and they then called a coancil 
ad sd te tek rn ard pat od ats 7 ee | ens Sovran hak ws ery et coms bese ese it 
@ just severity. I notice with pleasure that Parisian cr are coming . u J 
back to their Yaty herein ; aad'T am not alone this time in uttering cer- | the Baddiboo expedition is a joiat affair, and that the English and French 
tain harsh truths. Madame Ristori ought not to complain of it ; and | are allied to bring this formidable enemy to reason. Captain Lamonier, 
truly she receives only what she merits. I even believe that her coun- | Of the Imperial Artillery of France, with two bowilzer guns, is preeeat 
trymen did her no service in applauding her so outrageously, and that ata battle near the towa of Sabba, where deeds of single confi ct 
these factitious triumphs which are prepared for her will hurt her, when | Were done which deserve to be preserved among the achievements of 
the reckoning is made up, more than they will benefit. heroes, Victory could not be doubtful. The enemy fled, but not ia- 

At the Italian Opera, a French cantatrice who bas Italianised herself, geteesy. He carried away all his dead except only 136 bodies and 
Malle. Trebelli, made her first appearance last Tuesday in‘ The Barber.” | four prisoners. But the King of Jocardo now came 4 ~ the scene, and 
Her voice is a superb and well trained mezzo-contralto. The woman is | ®8ked for an armistice, and promised submission. ———— more 

‘oung, but not pretty; her mouth, however, is ornamented with magui- | *aa submission, for he undertook to deliver 15,000 els of ground 
t teeth, and I leave you to judge if the cantatrice takes care to show _ ant = a herd of cattle and £100, seem to bave been the ob- 
them. jec nvasion. 

The green-rooms of these lyric theatres, are they going to become| We have not the least desire to throw any ridicule upon these deeds of 
again, as formerly, ealoons devoted to politics? I would not swear to| rms. We have no doubt there was as mach bravery and as much real 
it; yet I must , Bevertheless, that the journalists are striving to danger in some of these operations, as if they had been performed in a 

that path, and tbat they have been followed of late by persons better known epot. What we are curious about is why they were per- 
iy acquainted with what is going on in the official world. formed at ali? We are told that “ British prestige has once more been 
there is talking there of the chances for peace or war; of the asserted,” and that the tribes about Bathurst have been taught to know 
movements of the Ausirian troops ; of the state of the East, fast going to that “ when the British lion is once aroused be is not easily appeased.” 
; of Wareaw and of the reforming Ozar Alexander II.; of the We submit that this is hardly sufficient explanation of an expedition 
mi reviews by Napoleon III. in the Court of the Tuileries, which | Which, as it stands, looks as much like a piratical inroad as any exploit 
will succeseively under his eyes all the divisions of the Ist Corps | ¥° ever read about. Another account tells us that the King of Baddiboo 
of the French army. They speculate on the future, and the most intelli-| 28 in these affairs lost four of his sons and all his best fighting men, 
gent confess that they do not kaow whither we are going. In default while we have had one néval officer killed and two wounded, 20 sailors 
certainty as to the march of external political events, it is evident to | killed or wounded, and two military officers and 21 soldiers wounded. 
eyes 
saneh' 
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all to-day that France is becoming animated, and t .| Probably this is all right. Bat what is it all about? Who ordered it? 
regaining force. ‘There has been much comment concerning | Who declared thie war agains: these two Kings? Who drew up the 
he Pairie, upon the subject of the presence of the Princes of | treaty ander which the forces of Fogland and France bave performed 
of the Duchess of Kent. These Princes | this African invasion? Who joined the Torch and the Dove in this start- 
the Imperial world, and that is easily ling enterprise? Where was the Baddiboo expedition fitted out, and who 
having owed your life toa person who | i# to pay for it? We are quite sure it will cost something a great deal 
know, and to demonstrate on occasion, | More ~~ —z i ~ _ oy - pond buts Ww ere. We 
independence j | are not quite eas: t hav ese . we are 
Sma eray gompesed #0 be ‘ery indignant aboot the lost lives or limbs of — 
couotrymen, unless this matter can be very su tly explained. Can 
ty pay yk Bey yh te be possible, afver all the leasone we have received of tbe inflammatory 
aechism in the Orieanist party. I kaow in fact, from cer. | Cbaracter of little wars, we can find ourselves in the thick of a “ war 
that the sons of Louis Philippe do not a e of the upon the Gambia” without notice, and, so far as we know, without rea- 
b Viilemaip, Gaines, Conte, Vitet, &o., on | 800?—Times, April 12. 
was even some founding a sort 
have been difficult to obtain the df Tus New Rave Barner.—The Seanqnenticn of the bridge of Kebl, 
eath of Mr. Achille Leymarie, a writer of | connecting the Strasburg and Baden lways, took place on the 6th 
. Will not facilitate the project. I will| inst, as announced. A train arrived at Strasburg from Paris the prece- 
i Dimanche, the Journal des and the | ding evening with the invited, and the next morning, at nine, 
will remain hereafter in perfect accord, and | another train to the bridge with the guests. After crossing 
as the official organs of the Orleans interest. | the bridge the train stopped, and the company alighting, examined the 
space to announce that they have transferred with | works in every part. The train afterwards returned to Sirasbarg, 
ains of Napoleon I. from the chapel where they bave | where a grand banquet was given in the evening, at the Hotel de Paris. 
the last twenty years, into the circular and under- | The dinner lasted —! three hours, and at the dessert toasts were pro- 
ich the srobiteot Visconti constructed under the dome of to the health of the Grand-Duke of Baden, the Emperor Napoleon, 
ceremovy attracted a number of curious and privi- to the intimate alliance of France and Germany. Speeches were 
Church ; but the nature of the locale did not permit | delivered v M. Perdonnet, on the side of France, and by the minister of 
the detail. Sixty hign personages alone, accompa- | Badea on the side of Germany. Next day a grand féte was to be given 
of the Invalides, General d’Ornano, since created | at Baden. 
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rity against the renewal of.the African Slave Trade.” The European 
Times, on the contrary, bas it thas: “He should move a resolution to 
the effect that the House did not desire to express any opinion on the 
subject, and trusted the Government would not recognize the Confede- 
racy without taking security against the continuance of the Slave 
Trade.” This latter is, we doubt not, the correct version ; aud we think 
it probable that Mr. Foster will be succeseful—Many topics have been 
incidentally alluded to; but to follow them would not interest or profit 
the reader. Oat of the immense number of subjects discussed more or 
less elaborately, there are few on which any new light is thrown. The 
Ministers, who could speak, for inetance, of the Syrian or the Italien 
question, are for the most part dumb jast when their explanations are 
wanted.—There is no slight uneasiness felt in England as to prospect of 
war upon the Continent ; and on the whole the accounts are not very 
cheerful.—Lord Elgin has arrived in London. 


The Troubled State of the Continent. 

The Demon of Diecord is fairly abroad, and stalks throughout Europe 
perplexiog men’s minds. The universal question in all societies is; 
“ Will there bea war?” ; and it seems impossible to answer it—Not paus- 
ing to separate the known from the rumoured, we recapitulate the 
grounds for this general uneasiness. Austria is strongly re-inforcing 
the Quadrilateral, and appears dieposed once more to try the fortunes 
of the Italian field, before the young kingdom is well-knit together, 
France is completing her gigantic military and navai preparrtions, with 
a speed and in a mode thought to betoken the assarauce of a campaign. 
Garibaldi is at Turin, out of health, and anxious to conquer Rome and 
Venice, before the appointed hour. Reactionary out-breaks are of fre- 
quent occurrence in Naples and the Abruzzi; while the public announce- 
ment in Paris of Prince Lucien Marat’s intrigues with leading Neapoli- 
tans, for the throne of his father, leads to the inference that the Cabinet 
of the Tuileries leaves no means untried to prevent the unification of 
Italy. Itis trae that the Monifeur repudiates the ill-timed correspon- 
dence between the Prince and his agent in Naples, now desigaedly brought 
to light ; but the feeler bas been put out, none the less, both in South- 
ero Italy and at the capital of France, and at least it tends to keep 
many a question open. France and England, it is now said, 
are disputing about the occupation of Syria by the troops 
of the former, who have no more idea of evacuating it than 
they have of quitting Rome. A renewed expression of the slam- 
bering desire for Polish nationality, riots at Kalisch, and symptoms of 
another outbreak at Warsaw suppressed by bayonet and gua, with the 
loss .of a hundred lives, must be added to the black list, which concludes 
with the antagonistic attitudes assumed respectively by Denmark and 
Northern Germany. And these are,only the leading sources of doubt 
and suspicion. There are others on a emailer scale in abundance. The 
desire on the part of the Ionian Islanders to ehake off the Protectorate of 
Great Britain, and annex themselves to Greece, is but one instance 
among several dark epots in the future. The only redeeming episode, 
semi-political and altogether ludicrous, is the current story of Mr. Stock- 
ton, the U. 8. Minister to Rome, having at bis pistol’s mouth forced a 
way for his carriage through a cordon of Papal Gendarmes, who denied 
him his privileged right of passage. 


The Grave Conflict Between North and South. 

Since we last wrote, the strife has assumed wider proportions and a 
more bitter intensity. To Virginia—which has ruled herself out of the 
Union, without however joining the Confederacy—has succeeded Mary- 
land, not going through the seme formal process by declaration, bat 
taking up arms irregularly, obstructing communications with the Federal ~ 
capital, seceding practically if partially, and yet leaving it in doubt to 
us who look on from a distance how much of ber action is attributable to 
the mob rule said to prevail at Baltimore, and how much to the definite 
will of ber inhabitante. It can scarcely be doubted that it was a riotous 
and bloody-minded mob that attacked the Massachusetts Regiment in 
the streets of that city, on Friday of last week, causing the death of two 
volunteers therein and ceveral citizens; yet the air of general bostility 
to the Nortb, aseamed in the State of Maryland, can scarcely be thas de- 
scribed. But ours is not the melancholy task of sifting the innamerable 
and contradictory records of disastrous events. We can only affect a 
general glance. On this part of the subject then, we have but to say 
that throughout the week there has been no regular commanication with 
Washington or Baltimore, and that immense delay and difficulty have been 
caused in pusbiog forward the various regiments sent hence to reinforce 
the Capital. What of this occarred at Annapolis, and what at other points 
where rail-road bridges have been broken down and rails torn up, fills 
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followed the Imperial family under the dome of the | — - 

-ited in the imposing seroophagus of rose porphyry 

illustrious Emperor. Ma’ Vaillant, Magnau, 

eword, the hat, and the insignia of the great war- 

in a reliquary built into the solid part of the tomb, 

arded by a lattice-wire. The Empress was ot 

decidedly, black is not becoming tober. I hoaght 
d to have a worn look. 


also 
- (2 

are peas through is enough to try the health of 
; the atmosphere is capricious, and the sky changes 
as a fashionable belle does. March, with its storms 
n itself to be worthy of the ancient republican name 
moath of April has come upon us in the midst of its tra- 

Maty-Cournayrs. 
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A BRUSH WITH BADDIBOO. - 


“The War on the Gambia!” This is a new beading, which comes NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1861. 
upon us quite unexpectedly. We are congratulating ourselves apoa | ————————— 
ba rid of “ hej Pind map ol ans og oe least for the mo- A Week at Home. 

, of * The Caffre War we are ng to no more, except 
ae nae at Giasenn, of “The War in New Zealand,” when here, Domestic affairs to the 13th ae eee salient “— 
without any pre ‘on of known provocation, rises up a new war to| though the record includes five nights’ parliamentary proceedings. 
trouble our fast tables. Who ever heard of a war inGambiat What} Bankruptcy Bill has gone to the Upper Hoose, and we commend to the 
do we kcow of the King of Baddiboo, and why should we rejoice at bav-| interested reader some remarks elsewhere on its course and character.— 


« Ld 
eee a urioss to pay eddisional Income-tax forthe pleasace of | The Commons’ bave given farther proof, if any were wactiog, of thelr 


killing a bandsome quotient of his sable subjects? Nine-ieaths of us do | unwillingoess to reform or democratize their own body. By a vote of 
not know where the bia ys a = teath onl eS it AN 245 to 193, in spite of partial government support, they have given the 
the ever see it. Mem i) et “ 

Boe thes it le oF flows upoa the Westera Coast of Africa some few de- go-by to Mr. Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill, the purport of which was 
grees north of the Equator, and that the word designated an uopl to lower the qualification for a vote, by granting one to the occupant of 
town and a pestileatial river. The Colonial-olfice know of it by reeson | a £6 house, in place of a £10 one as at present. Reform bas in truth 
ph loa gee —— —_ = s YF ane oy Ae Jost all its charm for the moment. Perhaps it may become more popu- 
f) ™ UP; “ 

panne ever dreamt of tho connevene of @ war against the little black | '@*, if European war and disorganized commerce and a deficit in the 
potentates who live and rule, and commit their quaint atrocities upon cotton-supply should bring home permanently to the labouring class the 
this of coast. Gambia and Sierra Leone and Cape Coust Castle distress, that “ Strikes’’ have latterly caosed among a portion of them.— 
are the stations we ~ - to oe dowa ae ape yey “4 The grand echeme for embanking the Thames in its course through the 

ru - 
Be est waicn stcntches conan “The Moantsios of the Moon, | metropolis is advancing ; that is to eay the Bill appropriating a portion of 
which pass ccross the Continent from the western coast over to Abyssi-| the Corporation coal and wine dues to this projuct has been read a second 
atiract the vapours and a down oe 1 either side, —— oo time.—Mr. Gregory had not yet brougbt on his motion in regard to the re- 
uce fruitfal-tracts where population is gathered. Such . 2 . 

nee not waste themselves in eands, or flow to the east, come out cognition of the Southern Confederacy ; bat Mr. Forster has given notice 
upon this piece of coast where our stations are, and ia their way to the of bis intention to meet this, by a Resolution, which—not coming from 
sea they form intricate mazes of inland waters, which our cruisers some- | an jofluential or official member—ie, as usual, muddled in the reporting. 
penetrate. 


times The Gambia is one of the largest of these, and we should | 1, the London Times we read : “ He should move as an amendment that 
not be very mach ee sual! affair of tha hind having taken, place there 0s wes net Gesieabie the House cheuté an eplaien upon the re 


i, Of any “he Baddiboo Expedition,” however, rather takes our | cognition of this Confederacy, without having Grst obtained some secu- 

















column apon colamn in our daily contemporaries’ manifold issues. At 
the moment of writing, no doubt seems to be entertained, that several 
regiments, including the Seventh of New York, which numbers in its 
ranks the flower of our city youtb, have made their way to Washington. 
On tbe other band, the Federal Government bas sustained a mortify- 
ing in Virginia. The Navy Yard at Portemouth was set on fire and 
destroyed, early in the week, by the officers having it in charge, lest it 
should fall into the hands of the Secessioniste. The amount of naval 
stores consumed is said to bave been encrmous. At the same 
time several U.S. ships of war of various rates and sizes—for the most 
part worn-out or uselese, but in some instances serviceable—were set oa 
fire and scuttled, for the eame reasop, while two or three others are even 
now reported as udable to extricate themselves from obetructions sunk 
in their way, and as likely to be lost to the Government. From places 
further South, very little reliable news reaches us. Rumours of ap at- 
tack on Fort Pickens prevail, bat are not credited. We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Jefferson Davis bas postponed the issue of Letters of Marque, 
until the plan be sanctioned by the Confederate Congress, summoned for 
Monday next. We trust, for hamanity’s sake, that they will not sanction 
it, for we see no reason for changing the opinion we expressed last week 
as to the madnees of any such echeme. It is certain that the men-of-war 
of all nations would combine in treating such veseels as pirates. 
Returniog to the Nortb, or at least to that portion of it which comes 
under our ken, the spectacle of the last few days has bees a stupendous 
one, made up of the enrolment and equipment of Volunteers, the hurry 
of embarkation, the enormous outpouring of money and sympathy, the 
wild enthusiasm, the svurdy resolve, the universality of determinatioo— 
all the modes in which a deep-rooted and wide-spread popular sentiment 
can manifest itself, and find a vent, and then break forth again.—The 
public meeting in Union Square on Saturday last was probably never 
equalled bere io bers and import: , certainly not ia the consequences 
that have ensued. These are seen in the shape of organised and basi- 
pess-like Committees for aiding the government in all manner of way', 
not forgetting needful arrangements for sustenance of families left der 
titute by the departure of their habitual supporters, and for the comfort 
of the many widows aad orphans whom it is feared that this war must 
make. Every day has had its ovation ; now the master and sailing of 
favourite corps ; now the arrival of ove from a distance on its way to the 
seat of trouble. Such earnestness we have never witnessed.—Mach of 
the raw material for troops sent southwards is of high order, not bow 











ever witholit a dash of the jail-bird, the intractable, and the worthless. 
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The instances of men of fortane and position obeying the general impulse 
are also very striking. In fact, the chapter of incidents and episodes is 
jnexbaustible. Would to Heaven that all this dread preparation were 
not for Civil War! 

We said a few words last week on symptoms of intolerance and a quasi- 
terrorism being apparent in the midst of all thisexeitement. They have 
taken a new direction. It will scarcely be believed elsewhere, but it is 
none the less true that several influential journalists here have threatened 
to annihilate the Government on whose behalf they have made such 
striking and succesefal appeals, unlees it moves according to their (the 
journalists’) notions. They clamour, in fact, for one sort of Revolution, 
while they still denounce Revolution of another kind. And this is only 
one out of mapy anomalies that may be seen and read all around us. 

H. B.M. Consul and the British Volunteers. 

Among the various Volunteer corps, formed and forming for immediate 
service under the U. S. Government, there is one recruited among Britich 
residents and calling iteelf the Britich Regiment. Its headquarters being at 
No. 17 Broadway, where is also the office of the Consulate, Mr. Archibald 
bas thought proper to announce publicly through the press that this en- 
terprice has been undertaken ‘‘ without bis knowledge or countenance in 
any manner.” 





St. George Runs Off the Track. 

With great regret we abstain from putting on record in our columns 
the proceedings at the annual festival of England’s patron Saint, which 
was celebrated—by vo means in the usual manner—on Tuesday last, at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. And it is because the manner of the celebration 
was both unusual and inappropriate, that we find no place for formal 
mention of the proceedings. Loyalty, it is true, and home associations 
gleamed through the routine of toasts and sentiments offered from the 
Chair ; but the mode in which they were offered to the acceptance of the 
Englishmen assembled, and were acknowledged by the speech-making 
sponsors, really handed over all the honours from venerable St. George to 
aspiring and vigorous St. Jonathan. Now if it be true—and who will 
deny it?—that every dog has his day, surely it is not too much to claim a 
similar privilege for every Saint. We have been brought up in the belief that 
the Twenty-Third of April belongs to our own. If, therefore, the President 
of the New York St. George’s Society thinks differently, and chooses to 
convert an accustomed manifestation of national feeling into an unac- 
castomed meddling with local politics—the Albion will not lend iteelf to 
such an innovation. 

But let us be understood. We are well aware that on all public oo- 


casions the absorbing topic of the moment must lend more or less of its | was performed at a Concert of the Arion Society, and under the baton of a 


tinge to all that is said. Heaven forbid that any sons of St. George 
should have coldly pledged the land wherein they dwell and to which 
they have so many reasons for being gratefully attached, without an 
earnest prayer for its deliverance from the manifold perils that environ 
it, without a loud expression of heartfelt sympathy in all that it euffers ! 
This would have been at once natural and proper. This is not what oc- 
carred. The English community here, so far as it may be represented 


by the Society in question, was dragged needlessly and persever-| and who as a pianiste is deservedly held in the highest esteem, gave a Grand 
ingly by the lately-elected President, Mr. Henry Eyre, into the | Concert at Dodworth’s Saloon, on Tuesday evening, in conjunction with Signor | themselver.”—Liverpool Post 
arena of fearful strife commenced between two sections of this coun-| Centemeri—a baritone of great excellence. The programme contained 
try. From the start, in his opening address, in introducing almost every an immense number of pieces, not half of which were we able to hear. 





it does not become Englishmen to express an opinion concerning the | is a cow,” so Mr. Forrest whenever he expresses a sentiment accompanies the 
point at issue. The e'ected voice of the first foreign nation that has | €Xpression with a muscular contortion which says, as plain as plain can be, 
spoken out—the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia—has made a similar | “‘ this means that I am mad,” or “this means that Iam glad.” Sometimes the 
declaration. There was authority in the one case; unanimity in the | outortion precedes, sometimes it is simultaneous with, but it more frequently 
other. As for interference then, or taking part, otherwise than in the | “lows the expression, and thereby produces a more peculiarly quaint and ori- 
way of mediation, the idea is preposterous. And we know perfectly well | £8! effect. His frowns which suddenly lifting and depressing the lids of his 
that matters are not ripe for this ; nor have we yet been able to see any ree He pr sad -_ eBhet you mach lie the ensapested flashing tate your 

: & policeman’s dark lantern, and his smiles which are scarcely less start- 
ground for the mediator to stand upon. Indeed Mr. Secretary Seward’s ling, unmasking a gleaming battery of salt-white sparkling teeth, come 
ng sarcastic reply to the Mayor of Baltimore’s suggestion of Lord upon you thus like the expletives which attend a twinge of the gout. 
yous, as a fitting person for this dignified office, shows how impossible | They seem to be projected, like positive hot-shot, from the muzzle of his mind, 
it is that any bystanders can be of service. Were it otherwise, the | and all the actor’s points are in trath so many successive detonations. In this 
British government would be prompt to proffer the services of the Duke | respect Mr. Forrest certainly is sui generis. He,cannot be confounded with the 
of Newoastle or the foremost and ablest statesman of the land ; the fore- | School of tragedy, to which a superficial consideration of his style of acting 
most and ablest would be proud to undertake the office. At present, we | Would assign him—for he has been favoured by Nature with nataral abilities, 
can bat look on, and grive silently. which have permitted him to invent a kind of ranting impossible to a less vi- 



























gorous and practised ituti He is so ious of this original and in- 
> dependent power of his, that he can allow himself to wander from the old and 
PR ustc. received laws of the sensational tragedy, and sometimes effects a hit by abso- 





The final concert of the Philharmonic Society, given at the Academy of | /utely disregarding the grandiose element in rant. 
Music on Saturday lest, was a success beyond the ordinary measure achieved Por instance, when Metamora appears before the Puritans in council, it would 
at other entertainments of the season. The attendance, contrary to general | be legitimate and natural for him, in accordance with the traditions of the dra ~ 
expectation, was extremely brilliant, and the programme contained a fair re- | matic species to which he belongs, to open business with some such phrase as 
cognition of the great masters. Schumann’s “ Paradise and Peri” had to be | this— 
shelved at the last moment, owing to the difficulty of getting solo artists forthe | ‘ You have summoned me, behold I stand before you!” 
work. Hence, for a wonder, we had no Schumann on the bill, and no concate-| 1! dare say this or something like this was the phrase really put into the 
nated series of dreary platitudes to listen to. Not to disappoint the members Sachem’s mouth by the author. But Mr. Forrest flinging aside this verbal dra- 
of the German Liederkranz, however, who had been engaged to sing the choral | Péry, defines his mascular self shortly and sharply thus, 
part of the work, Mendelssohn's “ First Walpurgis Night” was substituted, and| “ You've called me, and I’m come!” whereupon ‘his lower jaw snaps ap the 
thanks to the excellent treatment it received was certainly one of the most en- | last syllable with a clash and growl, which might modify the intentions of a 
joyable pieces of the evening. The soles te be sure might have been given | bellicose ball-dog. All these traits of an actor, who has filled so large a place in 
with better effect, but if amateurs must sing at the Philharmonic concerts, it | the story of the American stage, deserve attention and study, if not in their 
would be unjast and ungenerous not to make proper allowance for the short- | artistic, at least in their social aspects, as throwing light on the taste and tem- 
comings of timidity and inexperience. No all was 'y in the cho- | per of the people who have “ made so much” of so strange a Roscius. ‘ 
ruses, which were given with equal breadth and precision, How large, grand| But the immediate opportunity for this study is passing away. Like Mr. 
and modern are the ideas in this cantata, and how freely dramatic without | Booth, Mr. Forrest departs from us, the latter giving way to the circus, the for- 
losing the savour of classicality! The accompaniments were finely rendered | mer to comedy. 
by the orchestra. We have seldom heard the conductor (Mr. Theodor Eisfeld) | Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Jefferson, “laughter holding both his sides,” will 
to greater advantage than on this occasion. His bon is always steady, but | be with us again at the Winter Garden on Monday. I suppose they will both be 
it sometimes loses its point in modern compositions, especially in those which | more or less star-spangled and patriotic, but I do earnestly hope that they will 
belong to the school of the futare. But in the works of the standard | bear in mind the weight of good they may really do in these disastrous days, by 
masters, he is without a superior. We could not desire better illustrations of | relieving the pressure of passion which grow on the popular brain ; and will 
this fact than were furnished in the traly admirable rendering of the Cantata, | 40 their honest best to give us the wholesome medicine of a little frank, good- 
and subsequently the Symphony, in G minor, by W. A. Mozart (No. 2), and the | natured, genuine mirth. 
superb Overture to “ Egmont,” by Beethoven. It is a treat to hear Mozart's are sadly in want of it, and the service it can render is more serious than 
symphonies occasionally, and théir performance indicates, we hope and believe, | the thoughtless may imagine. HAMILTON. 
a return to a healthy taste. A few days previous another of his symphonies ee 

Fresca Vrew or ras Iontan Istanos.—A French journdl has taken 


up the Ionian qaestion very seusibly, pointing out the insanity of the 


gentleman who is ultra in his modern tendencies. I 
onians in spurning liberty so many other nations would be only too 
Miss Brainerd was the vocalist of the occasion, and gave us a Scena and Aria glad to obtain. The Raw : which is the journal a | are 


by Mendelssohn. Mr. Wm. Saar,a rising young pianist, also performed 4 solo | speaking of, a with the Zimes that the loss of the Ionian Islands 
on the piano from the “ Tannhauser.” Miss Brainerd, at the end of the concert, | would be a gain to England :—* The Queen of Great Britain will not 
was called upon to sing the “ Star Spangled Banner,” which she did with very | make it a casus belli a, them, and the new Constable of Dover Castle 
efficient assistance from the chorus and orchestra, and amidst a tumult of ap-| and Warden of the Cinque Ports will prooably take care to maintain the 
a the people of the Tontan Islands, thinking betier of it some day, should 
. the le ¢ Ionian Is , thinking ro som? day, 
Madame Johnson-Graver, one of the most charming artists our city can boast, attempt a landing in order to compel her Gracious Majesty py Vie- 
toria to restore to them that protectorate from which they bad freed 








Fratrerine Apre.iations.—The Times 


toast, in season and out of season, Mr. Eyre proclaimed bis own active Madame Graver played with all her accustomed delicacy of touch and | revived the old story about an understanding or wooly or whatever it 


sympathies, advocated the armed interfereace of bis government, gave clearness of finish. Signor Centemeri sang (artistically) better than we 


@ cue to the speakers aroand him which they were nct slow to follow, and 


is to be called, between Russia and France ; Nationale, 
Prioce Napoleoo’s organ, takes a very clear but <n foolish view 
of the probable alliances, should war arise. It says:—* It is stated that 






have heard any baritone sing since the palmy days of Badiali. We 
























led on the cheers that showed how far easier it is to stimulate the pas- jon come ag wy Re retype Be noth ne SE ee France has secured the 






















sions of an excited audience, than to keep them within thejbounds laid | not afford to take lessons from Signor Centemeri—Madame Clara M. Brin- 

out by discretion and daty. It was not perhaps uonataral that a Chap-| kernoff gave us three or four pieces by as many composers, and in as many 

lain, once a soldier himself and educated at West Point, should have | languages. They were rendered with that intelligent skill for which this popa- 

hymned » martial and not a solemn strain. It was to be expected that | '* ee eee pevheveryileg yt, «Eran 

the tative of the New Brinkerhof ve us more peaceful of Europe. 
op pte thy a tay g tae p nig ds Mr. 8. B. Milla, the eminent English pianist, will give his grand annual Concert 

availed himself of this as of any opportunity to proclaim the sentiments EL ke tet ae tok ee ~ sha dams 

that jast now possess New England. Nor perhaps was it altogether| perrmann, and Mr. H.C. Timm. The programme contains a number of famous 

strange that an after-dinner audience should have followed for the moet | pieces, and the performance promises to be perfect in every respect. 

part where their leader led them, and yielded approvingly to the seduc- — 

tions of eloquence and unconsciously to the suggestions of apparent self- Dra a 

interest. All this, we say, was not surprising. Bat it was surprising, ma. 

and most deeply to be regretted, that the President of the evening al-| There is a destiny in the most trivial things, as I strongly felt when I found 

lowed himself to compromise the reputation that his countrymen have | ™yself seated the other evening, in Niblo’s Garden, listening to the wonderful 

long enjoyed hore for “ minding their own business” and leaving local words of Metamora, the son of Massasoit, sachem of the Wampanoags. 

affairs to hands and voices that should legitimately manage them. With| | "bad threatened mysel Smceas mes pep pr atte 

what grace can we henceforward continue to at the silly stories . iets 

par AN gi on Swe wate peat sumtin errs oe arte weer ts Sab ae oe 


it was simply a menace, a de parler, typifying despair, as lovers 
the period of Presidential Elections? How shall we deserve hereafter ednuapaeintnted precrtird sate wa mete eee ee 
the credit, often awarded us, for considerate and entire abstinence and themselves into the sea, or take prussic acid, or ‘list in the army. 


neighbourly discretion in these matters? What is the worth of 
8 principle, if it is only to be upheld ao long as there is no | Wampanoags. 

temptation to forego itt That some portions of the gathered Eoglish- I wonder who wrote this remarkable play of “ Metamora,” as the play-bills 
men on Taesday evening had not forgotten this duty of non-interference Se a ace ekg oe ae Nag Gaeerves gress 
was evident, for two ex-Presidents of the Society, being called to their | © me Gilly work. I never saw 8 play more 
feet, od waly 0 the unwonted tone given to the pro- cantar aly ‘Saneneaine seca ee 
ceedings, and found that in swimming against the popular stream, they ; patie: Nome 


tempted to wander from his employer to his theme. For it is a curious 
carried with them a third or a fourth of their auditors—a number which, tao tamen ietdiosl, Gah weaieee tums Wilk Geb este Game obel 


we have not the smallest doubt, has been largely augmented by cool re- | them over to itself, and the most mechanical wight who ever threw off “ pad- 
fection. Let us hope then, in taxing leave of this marred aad unplea-| ding” by the yard for the intermediate pages of a great monthly magazine, 
tant festival, that if ever the actual President of the St. George’s Society | between the serial novel of the illustrious Editor and the sensation poem of his 
ot New York be called upon to preside again at its festive board, he will | ™°St illustrious contributor, can hardly get through an ell of disquisition on 
impress upon himeelf the need of adhering to its published Constitution. British tumuli, or a breadth of embroidered Swiss travel, without half falling 
The first Article declares tbat the objects of the Scciety are to fford re- under the spell of his subject, and dropping for a moment or two into the delu- 
lief and advice to certal and to “ promote social in sion that he really cares about the way in which the subjects of Boadicea buried 

ite ° Mr Hyre, ® ctickler for censtitetional ob- Eee ae ae ee ee 
ligations, might profitably ask himself how far he has obeerved them in yer ayy Fae 


this case. neral role. From the rising of the ; 
green curtain even unto the going down 
r But enough of a banquet that has been eaten, and will be speedily | thereof, it is impossible to discern in the text of this tremendous tragedy any 
forgotten in the onward rash of great events. We have gone most re- | reference, had by its creator to anything but the limbs, the lungs, the lips, and 
luctantly out of our usual course, and dealt thus personally with a gen- eyes of the incomparable Edwin. His Met ‘a never pretends to be interest- 
tleman we sincerely esteem, because #0 to do was nothing less than a | ing in and of himself, and thinks no more of resembling the King Philip of New 
duty. The question berein involved comes before Eoglishmen all over | England than of resembling the King Philip of Macedon. The rest of the peo- 
this Continent, in sundry forms and at many momeate. We ourselves | Ple are equally shadowy, coming and going only to fill up the stage in the in- 
have been asked why we do not speak out plainly for the Union. We tervals between the passions of love and war, waich walk on and off in formida- 
have been also able alternation, clothed upon with well-fringed leggings and armed with a 
asked why we do not urge British recoguitioa of the 
stupendous long gun. In the short space of five acts the Wampanoag Tecum- 
Confederate States. Luckily we have not now to cast about for an an- seh through all the emotions of civilization, invokes the Great 
swer—to shape out, as it were, a policy that might be eafe and > a : —_ 
Pf e con: 
with the air of John Knox in a pulpit, bewails his lost infant like King David 
venient to adopt. We take no part now, because non-interference has in the gate, makes love to his royal equaw as sentimentally as the Marquis of 
been long ago adopted as our rule, and we verily believe that a rigid | Montrose, defies the whole Puritan Council in their own proud halls of State with 
adherence to it bas given this journal the place it holds in America. | the air of a Danton before the National Assembly, and finally dies after a 
We look on sadly, but comment sparingly, acd advocate not at fashion which would have done honour to James of Scotland beset by the men 
all. Have we been right in laying down this law for our-| % Bhoderick Dhu. All this, of course, is done for the convenience of Mr. 
selves? At least we bave some approval worth the having. We Forrest and not for the illumination of history—and Mr. Forrest fully avails 
need not remind the doubter what fate attends those who | Mm#elf uf his opportanity. 
intertire bevwesn | in wh cre, be packer The marvellous physical energy of this singular actor is quite as well worth 





“ stud Wi y y 
wherein interpose” and “ ¥ ~ ihe ete lying as the athletic results of Dr. Windship’s course of personal training. | o¢ 


All his life long Mr. Forrest has been gymuasticising for tragedy. There is not 
and of worldly wisdo». We come down to this very time, to this very | » muscle in bis frame which he has net developed into a hieroglyphic. As ra. 





The author of “ Metamora” offers a phenomenal case of exception to this ge- | 1048 i 


out, we should have to rely on the paralytis, aad our neighbours would 
take as their eomrade the oripple.’’ There is, of course, no foundation 
for this supposition, so far as it affects Eogland.—Jhid, 


HFatts and Faucies, 


A very sad accident took plece a short time since at le 
tle, Tallamine, 





e 


which Harriet H. A. Bury, second daughter of 
the late Earl and Countess of Charleville, lost ber iife. Sbe was sliding 
| over, causing her imme- 


down the bannisters, and a her balance fel 
diate deatb.——--The Turin states that King Francis has 
the Farnese Palace at Rome, which is hie private property, to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, but subject to the condition that be may bay it back 
=? any time within the space of five years. oO 

that the Duke of Richmond is to be put in nom nation 
the office ao of oo oe i Se “r 
Bishops of oe Genoa, Milan, n, ercelli, have 
sent an address to King Victor Emmanuel protesting against the insti- 
tution of civil mai " The Journal de St. Pdersburg \aye 
stress upon the fact that, on the day of the publication of the tion 
eer less brandy was drank by the le than on avy previous 








ival time. They flocked to ee 
which the German Princesses are to 





el 


Now the hyperbole has become history. I have seen and heard the last of the = 


peasant child, which 
tians to be baptized accordion 
man Catholics drove to the 
They then attacked the 


ment sinee the death of Duchess of Kent, Windsor Oastie on the 
Srd inst. for the Isle of Wight. The Orown Princers 


Chinese General, 
beheaded, for allowing the Fanquies (Eogli: P 
The Montreal St. George’s Society determined, for first time in ite 
annals, to this year the anviversary dianer St. George’s day, 
the members themselves to appropriate the money which 
be devoted to the purchase of a dinner ticket, as a donation to the funde 















a dia- 
tinctive academical among 
the stadents of the affir- 
mative by a majority of 291.———-—Says Lord Bathurst, one day, to the 


y 

witty Lady Townsend, “ I have Sir Robert Walpole’s head in my pocket, 
madam.”  “ Better put it on your sboulders,” says my lady.- Lord 
Londesborough, ia one of bis og excursions oa the Nile, shot no fewer 
than 1,600 geese. Of these, meee were brought down at one shot. 
Theee excursions are taken in a duck punt, properly fitted 
the cervice. We presume that this immense amount of game was 
tributed among the starving Arabs, otherwise it would be the most dis- 
1 kind of pos-bunting. Mr. Spurgeon bas preached his 
t sermon in his New Tabersacle, near London. The French 
ment bas refused to allow M. de la Rochejaquelein to wear the 
of St. Januarius, lately conferred apon him by Francis IL 
John O. Heward, Eeq. bas been elected President of the Toronto Cricket 
Club for the ensuing year. The Irish Times eays that Major Yel- 
verton has decided on appealing from the verdict tes by the jory in 
the late trial. Exceptions on three points will form the basis of the 
appeal. Ao Imperial decree in the Moniteur authorises the in- 
crease of capital of the Bank of Algeria, from 3,000,000f. to 10,000,000f. 
They do everything now in France on a large ecale-————Mr. Newton, 
Mr. Severn’s predecessor in the British consulate, bas just returned to 

Rome, with the intention of examining and to 
vernment upon byt terra cotta and Etrascan gold 
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quarrel. The Prime Minister of Great Britain has publicly declared that | ral artists are fabled to inscribe under their works “ this is a horse,” or “ this 
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Parliamest. 
to 
resigned the Recordersbip of Brighton. 
a 
THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


Lord Canning, after a reign of six years, unequalled fn the history of 
India for incident and aoxiety, is at length about to retire. His encces- 


sor, it is eaid, is the Dake of Newcastle, and a selection less open to eri 
ticism could hardly have been made. 

two candidates, and to both serious objections might 
Sir Joha Lawrence, tb 
one wh 
he fs sure to be either the head of a 


ecbools. 
Mesere. 


age 

has formally decreed that the Right Hon. Richard 
gston, ia of unsound mind and iacompetent to manage 
—A suite of rooms (says the Nottingham Journal) is now 
ag on magnificent ecale for the reception of the Prince of 
is forthcoming visit to Clamber, the seat of the Dake of New- 

5 Mr. Edwin James bas made a communication to the elec- 
tors of Marylebone in which he resigns his seat as their repreeentative in 
Inability, from the pressure of professional engagements, 
ve safficieat aitention to the interests of the boroug), is the reason 

gned by the hon. gentleman for taking this step. Mr. James has also 


The public voice pointed to on! 
i be nome | 


ough the ablest of Indians, is still an Indian, and 
the policy of never submitting India to a man bred up in its school is 
ought never to be abandoned. However able or distinguished, 
, or devoted to the extension of 









augur @ 

on either one side or the other mast leave a mioority too proud, 
too powerful, and too free to submit to inevitable domination. The ex- 
perience of the last ten years has shown that they could not sit in the 
same aetembly without imposing laws ove upon the other, most inimical 
to their material interests and abh t to their moral convictions. 
When wedded life reaches this phase, a divorce court is the only reme- 
dy.—London Daily News. 


, 








GeyeaLocy or a Disscrecapie Famriy.—Expired on the 5th inet. 
the Income-tex, the seventh holder of the title and estates. The first 
made ite appearance in 1842, and lasted for three years, taking from us 
74. out of every sovereign. It was succeeded in 1845 by another of three 
years, which again was followed in 1848 by a third ; an attempt by Lord 
J. Russell’s Government on this occasion to raise the tribute to ls. was 
very soon disposed of ; 1851 gave us a one year’s tax, Mr. Hume beating 
the“same Government on the question of the number of its days; and 
1852, in prospect of a dissolution of Parliament, brought a succersor of 
only the same brief existence. In 1853 came Mr. Gladstone’s grand and 
comprehensive creation, the longest-lived Income tax of the series, ex- 
tended also to Ireland and (but at a lower rate) to incomes of £100 a- 
year, the rate to be 7d. for two years, 6d. for two more, 5d. for three more, 
and then to cease. This tax saw many vicissitudes of fortune in the 
course of its seven years’ existence ; its rent-roll was doubled for a while, 

had 2d. more added to it temporarily, and finally, when at its lowest 
ebb of 5d. and almost in extremis, it was raised It came to its end 
in April, 1860, aud a temporary tax—a new rate—was granted for one 
year. That period expired on the 5th, and the family is at thie moment 


to 9d. 


exiinct ; but ite custom is to continue itself by posthumous heirs, and 
ili, ntenmulie tn portan — wt ager oo ae another is “ expected” immediately., The y, howevcr, was ori- 
of Sir t Edwardes, while be would be urged on by ou re gival'y granted on the understanding that it was to be taken 


pressu 

to acts beyond the limit of tolerance which he bimeelf laid down. The 
d Elgin, again, which is taken for granted in England, is 
He is strongly con- 


ability of 
not believed in very strongly eastward of the Ca 


demned by a large y in Chins, and in India he contrived to leave an 
im on amon, officials the reverse of reverential. What is re- 
quired moreover in Iudia just now is not a diplomatiet but an admiais- 
trator, and an administrator epecially familiar with the organization of 
@ great military department. The Duke of Newcastle was popularly 
sup to have failed in the Crimean campaign, bat the juster appre- 
ciation of Parliament condemned the system which neutralized his high 


8 
Fein weet power. Had he we 


the clore of the war would have been carried to his account. 


acquainted with the springs of Indian eociet 
of the obstacles which beset Ms eat 80 th i 





social positioa—a point of the 
Sa ats Da woe acquaintanc 
the policies of 


that such questions as amal, 


an 

an . to su gama 

tion wil bring up can be decided y a Commander-in-Chief, though he be 

like Sir H @ man of the bureaux, His assistance will be of the 

for final decision, 

financial points the Commander-in-Chief has merely the right 
opinion among the five which the Viceroy is obliged to 


ugh Rose, 


value, but Anglo-Indians look to the Viceroy 


i 


E 


empowered to eet aside. 


ia 
fa 


ste 


thousend officers to reorganize, a civil service to base o 


ples, a dying 
to peters ith war pending in Europe, and 
still unsubdued, the administration of the empire will be a task 


t as the government of Ireland before the re: 


r 


ili 
EBis 


linister, and of the services to the Viceroy. 
evously impaired by the mutiny, and the person 


ui 


kio > 
belei 


nr 


E: 


5. 
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qualities, has a sort of Stuart 
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allayed, and led with 
wilh gegen te eneveine 


Hi 


: 


i 
i 
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i 
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next year, or the year af- 
the far-distant fatare. T statements are 
far true, that the revenue Is improvieg, 

nearly seven millions sterling, that 


§ 


new customs and stamp 


ctf 


~ yl, = is a marvelloasly slippery article. 


a year. The drought is extending to Bombay, and may 


seriously affeet the southern division of Madrar, and will certainly bring 


down the customs revenue once more to its old level. The deficit of 
seven millions, therefore, though partly supplied is not “choked,” and 
mast be met by reductions none but a 
Every step in this direction is unpopal Every economy affects some 
service, or come class, or some interest which bas the power of making 
itself directly felt, and against whiob there is no nation to appeal. The 
jeeroy upoa such a point stands alone, as alone as a Czar, and without 
that support a liberal Czar will always find in the public opinion of the 
civilized world. The civilized world knows and cares nothing about 
ee me a and the Vesey mast fight his batile alone, winoing, if 
t, by years of dreary poring over papers, 
par pos ot which he is conscious ee | hi 





< 


i 


up against the tempest of 
PS ey is certain to encounter. The Duke of Neweastle 
is likely to be moved by official clamour, and it is this rather than 
any resistance from without which, in a de; 
advance. If he can proceed on his course like Lord William Beatinek 


the “ sneering Dutchman” who regenerated the civil edministration, re- 
pline, compel obedience to orders like those of Lord 
Stanley for the sale of wild land, and reorganize the army on some 
eeping eighty thousand 

do more 


store official 


—— more intelligible than that of 
opeans to watch three hundred 
towards the 
conqueror who ever set foot upon its shores.— 
So 
Grooraruicat Dissexsions,—The most striking featare of the pre. 
time is the sima!taneous and almost universal cunvalsion by which 


thousand natives, he w 


North and South of great Empires break asander, and refuse to continue 

political path. We fad 
ly exemplified in the old world as in the new—in China 
and in Central Europe, where the Latin race inbabiting 
the Italian Peninsela insists with more vigour than it has shown for 
many centuries that the Alps shall be a political as well as a geographi- 
eal , and that Germans or Gauls mast cease to dictate in the 


under tbe tame queremen. or pursue the same 


this as wooderfa 
asin 


supny and tempting climes adjoining them. 


It may be aleo remarked in these several cases of separation, that al- 
though ccllision and bloodshed have been in some cases unavoidable, 
P the severance without 
ternecine struggle. The fol- 


yet there is @ general tendency to lish 
making it the cause of a proloa or in 

lowers of Taepiog have conquered China south of the Yellow River, and 
bave made 





in office to carry out the reforms 
himself projected, the revival of British efficiency which a. 
th the 
details of amalgamation to arrange, he will bave even wider scope for 
the acquired during the calamities of 1854. No man not in- 
can form ao idea 
gb as that just sanc- 
tioned, of the jealousies to be soothed, the cleims to be satisfied, even the 
of armed resistance to be temperately removed. For all this 

bo man can be better fitted than a peer who, to the weight of high 

first importance in India where the govern- 


lebeian and exclusive—adds a personal e 
Europe, and an intimate knowledge of the details of 
It is @ mistake 


undertaken by the Duke of Newcastle is not of the sort which 
-hunters are apt to envy or desire. India is the grave of official 
, and with the ashes of the mutiny not yet cooled, an army 


cultivation to revive, and a cultivation vital to 
Massolman 
of the 
The very first task of the Duke of Newcastle will be to re- 
subordination, the subordination of the Vegans to the 
have been Amiral 

i The mati h ld ~ Me diet sot 
ning. mation ve every man who could keep bis district 
ollicers who succeeded were mote egg ore ~ 

nto 


by 
Lord Stanley, was in the of 
Aa Iodiao officlal, ‘more: 


authority weakened by party fee! among 
ae cabenctoenien miatel inte eientae ~ - 


ted 

not intend to it. The epirit thus de- 
rei y be ergy 
of tact and for- 
much less harraesing than the adminis- 

couleur de rose statements 
that oplam will yield this 
are producing two millions, and that the income tax will age | = 
the sacrifice of half the revenue of the 


strong Viceroy can carry out. 


and writing of 
memoracda, m a bitter per- 
sonal foe. meneee a man who looks to Kaglaod and not India for 
his who is sare of fair construction by his colleagues, to 
obloqay from hie own circle au innovat- 


ndeocy like India, checks 


nt retention of the Indian Empire than the greatest 
Spectator. 


one memorab/e attempt to extend their triumph northward. 


— for a 
time ; and since 1842 Income-tax has got hold of £140,000,000 of the 
public money.— Times. 





Ovituary. 


Tus Bisnor oy Mapras.— Dr. Thomas Dealtry uated LL.B. at St, 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, in 1828, when took a first-class in 
civil law. In 1846 the then Archbishop of Canterbury conferred upon 
bim the degree of D.D. He was for some years minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row, when the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel eeceded from 
the Chore of Eogland, and previously Archdeacon of Calcutta, under 
Bishop Daniel Wilson. He was appointed to the Bish of Madras in 
1849, on the retirement of Bishop Spencer, now Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
The diocess consists of 141,923 square miles, the population 13,500,000, 
and the number of clergy about 140, The see is worth £2,500 a-year. 
The appointment of a successor will devolve upon Sir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of the State for India, 


Herr ey died (in a lunatic asylam at Vienna) on the 
24th of last month, aged fifty-four—the greatest German singer whom 
the past quarter of a ceatary has seen. It is noticeable that his peculiar 
voice—a sound, strong, extensive bass—has always “ n” (a8 is said 
of plants) greatest, both as to quantity and perfection, in North and 
South Germany :—but his distinction was, that he could turn that voice 
to fullest account everywhere, save in opera in Italian. There he fail 
where countrymen of his, in every m uisite his inferiors, have 
succeeded. Staudigl entered into life, if we mistake not. as one destined 
to teke monastic ordera, His intellect had failed him some years prior 
to his decease. Asa hearty, genial man, a great musician with a poble 
voice (for whom, by the way, Mendelssohn wrote the part of Elijab), 
kindly farewell and regret are due.— Atheneum, 6th inst. 


At Wembley, Middlesex, the Rev. B. Villiers La: , rector of Uffington and 
vicar of , formerly Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. 
No at Both, R lagen, Bag. F ROS. Surgeon prone a tee Gee. = 

— . n an» F. e ecou om 
Near Congo inivor Week of Africa, Lieut. 0. W. Thackeray, R.N., of H.M. 
Wi —In London, Thornton Marshall, Sargeon of H. M.'s 65th 
—At ere, Tasmania, Capt. A. Mackenzie, of Akilibuay, late 
rack-Master, Woolwich.—In London, R. B. 
Berks, Capt. C. Re’ 
Roman Catholic, antiquary and 
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App otwutmneni#ss. 


C. A. Winchester, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Canton, to be H. M.’s 

Consul at Hakodadi.—F. A. Percy Wood, Esq., to be receiver-general of Reve- 

Gold Coast.__Mr. L. B. 8t. Clair, new Second Paid Attaché to H. M.’s 

Mission in China, to be First Paid Attaché v. Mr. De Norman, deceased. Mr. G. H. 

U A é.—Col. Lord James 

be an Extra Groom in Waiting to H. M.—Lady 

oman of the Bedchamber 

(Lady Augasta, who is a sister of the Earl of Elgin, was for 
many years attached to the household of the late Duchess of Kent.) 


AvuUty. 


Tue Inptan Anuy.—The arrangements for the amalgamation of the 
Imperial and Indian armies are at length complete, and a contem 

is enabled to publish them to the world. The great principle adopted is 
absolute uniformity, every commissioned officer and soldier being for the 
fature enlisted for service in all countries. Intermediately, however, 








seniority, which will remain in India till the old leaven is worked out, 
avd into which the European soldiers and officers of the Company are 

pected to volunt Every officer now in laodia will be permitted 
either to volunteer into the 
staff office as at present, or to enter the sew Staff Corps without exami- 
pation. This Staff Corps will include all the officers not purely military, 
now included in the technical designations of Staff, Civil, and Political 
employ, with the addition of all appointments in the native Army, the 
whole of which will be irregaler. who retain their places know 
of course their position, Officers who enter the Staff Corps quit their 
regiments, but rise in regimental rank by efflux of time, eight years of 
service and four of the Staff Corps making a man a captain; fourteen 
years of general service, with six of Corpa duty, a major ; aad eighteen 
of military life, with eight of the special work, a lieutenant-colonel. 
Above that grade the officer will rise according to his Army seniority. 
All officers, again, who wich to join the Line may exchange either from 
the Staff Corps or the Army, as janior of their raok, provided they are 
ander the grade of major, and not more than seven years janior to the 
exchanging officer. They will retain their right to the funds, bat will 
not, of course, draw English pensions aleo. The funde, bowever, are to 
be immediately abolished, the Indian Government accepting all liabili- 
ties bat receiving no new subscribers, The Engineers and Artillery re- 
tain their autonomy until existing inte: are expeaded, when they 
will cease to exist as separate corps, all vacancies being filled up by 
Royal Artillery and Eogineers. With regard to officers of Army and 
not merely regimental rank, they will rise according to the vacancies io 
the Indian list, till ell co'onels commissioned before lst April, 1861, are 
major-generals, After that point there will be bat one imperial list. 
“ Bat with regard to the bestowal of regiments, each general officer is to 











nine regiments of the Line will be raised, ia which promotion will be by | Col 


ne, retaining his raak,or to retain his| jacqueen 
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It is impossible to dates that 


wae 0 west sone ors > ihe lohan of a lotion cere. 
migratio exchange to a more genial climate is tae! 
bich will Fecancile the the profession. 
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is exceeding], table. That the bod 
resent bitterly their cosipliie ton commands is cortalny 
reoder their voluntee en masse into the Staff Corps m 
bability. But, with this exception, every possible 
taken to render the unavoidable annoyances of a 
as the interests of the service would admit. 
Whether India will gain by ow thus finally decided is, we stil) 
ventore to think, somewhat que le. But the gain to the empireis 
none the lees enormous. The change may be said to double her effective 
power. The new career thus thrown open to the British army, the im- 
meoee additional temptation offered by the chance of entering a Staff 
Corps of two thousand appointments, mast attract into the the 
very flower cf the youth of England. As theee officers are 
cheap, the tendency will be perpetually to increase their range of ser- 
vice, till Lord cr yepeney oh idea, so scouted at the time, of administer- 
ing India through « vast ff Corps, may yet be realized to the full, 
The instant the Civil Service loees its monopoly the inclination will be 
to throw all administrative work, all offices, in fact, except revenue and 
judicial, into the bands of the Staff Corps. But this innovation, though 
a gain to the army, sinks into no when compared with the political 
advantages eecured. India has t 
of Aleppo, wi 


within @ month’s sail and march . 
shape of an armed force upon the road. Should the Sick Man ever again 
the Government of India will 


3 
s 


: 


precan 
great revolation 


4 
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require defence from over-eager 

throw a heavy weight into the ecale. Sikhs are at least as formidable 
as and the Iodian Government has never yet found the 
limit of its native volanteers. Should the crisis arise we all de 5 
twenty thousand Europeans and thirty thousand Sikhs, available from 
the East, would add no slight weight to the British view of what consti- 
tuted a just distribution of effeots.—London Spectator, April 6. 


Sir J. Hope Grant is about to return to England, and may be expeeted 
to arrive early ia May. We learn that it is doubtfal if the gallant Gene- 
ral will accept the Madras command which has been offered to him. He 
bas seen enough of tropical service to make him desircus of some rest at 
bhome,——Col. Sir J. Jones, K.C.B., 60:h Rifles, will succeed Col. Brooke 
as I ting Field-Officer in the Dablin district——Col. , of the 
45th , is likely to succeed Col. Sullivan as Inspecting Field Officer 
of the Bristol Recruiting District.——It is reported that new School 
of Musketry at Ficetwood, some time since projected, will be formed at 
an early date, asa branch of the Head-quarter School established at 

the. We hear it is likely to be placed under the immediate command 

Lieut.-Col. Bewes, of the 73d Regt., an officer of great e ence in 
the musketry department.——Lieut.-Col. H. W. Montagu, R.E., the com- 
manding w+ Engineer at Sheerness, is to fill the aame tment 

ta.—tThe Toulonnais states that an officer named Lafay has com- 
pletely succeeded in the ee of an idea of the Emperor, and that 
the problem of utterly sealiog up the opening of breech-loading cannos ie 
solved. Ordinary can now, says the journal in question, be trans- 
formed into breech-loaders without difficulty. The particulars of this 
novelty are not yet made public.—The war in New Zealand is not yet 
ended. Accounts which reach to the llth of Febraary state that the 
Maories boldly attacked our troops on the 23rd of January and the } 
of February, but were defeated. 


Wan Orrice, April 2.—12th Lt Drags : Maj-Gen Lockwood, C.B., to be 
v Sir L B Lovell, K.C.B, dec. 6th : LtGen the Hon Sir C 
| 9st, to be Col, v Gen Riddell, K.H, dec. 91st: Maj-Gen 


Orri 9.—2d Life Gds : Lt Woodgate to 

who ret ; Cor and Sub-Lt Curzon to be Lt, b p. 7th 
be Capt, b p, v Lamb, who ret ; Cor Vincent te be 
15th Ft, to be Lt, v Moule, who ex. 9th Lt 
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; Lt-Col and B 
Officer, Smyth 
Laanrie, 4th Ft, to be Maj b p; 
Maj w p.— Medical Depart. C an, 
Local Dpty of Hospitals, for duty at Fort 
Prof of Medicine at Army Med ; Staft- 
Assistant- Pennington, 34th Foot, to be 
Le Febure, 64th, to be Staff Asst-Surg. Asst-Surg 
66th, to be Staff Asst-Su C H Harvey to be Staff Asst-Surg. 
Staff Asst-Surg. A F Elliott, M.D, to be Staff 
Bvt-Col Rumley, h-p Unatt, to have temp rank 
Oficer of Recraitia District, to 
cer of a 
command of in the 
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Navp. 


It is ramoured that the Mediterranean fleet is about to be reinforced 


jhe Aboukir, 98 ; Droge, 16 2 Mie, £6.) sak dolainy Bie hteteae 
undy left Malta in the ibal on the 28th ult. for Syria —The Cressy 
was to bave left Malta on the Ist inst. for Gibraltar, in the hope that the 


Ganges, 84, sailing 
Capt. Fulford, flag ot Rear-Admiral Sir R. L. Ba: KC.B., rete 
Pacific, was due at Spithead en the 8th ult.—At 1000 men are 
to be employed on the new iron-cased ship Achilles.—The steam 
yacht, Commr. Browne, eailed on the 12th inst. for Madeira, 
the suite of the Empress of Austria. The Victoria and 
Bulldog, 6, were to follow the next day.—Admiral Sir 
arrived at Madeira on the 14th alt., having made the 
Channel, 


standing the bad weather he encountered in the 
He was to sail on the 16th for Sierra Leone, en roule to 


oF en oe ts.: E. G. Fanshawe. 
Cha 
ee E. Palldos 


k , v. G. Goldsmith, C.B 
, to Excellent ; 

Pallerton, to Cossack ; 

giers.—Surgeons : J. Golion, M.D. 

to 


F. W. Wilson, 
Hawke to Cesar ; 





; H. w. 
to James Wat ; -h Turner, to Daundess. 
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New Books. 


So many volomes issue from the press in these days 
getber devoid of novelty—so much fine writing is in fact devoted to the 


garnishing of old material—that one hails with eager welcome, and | 


with singular relish, an author who takes his reader into 
ground unhacknied and unknown. This isdone by the Rev. Louis L. 
Noble, in a duodecimo jast published by the Appletons, under the quaint 


sive, to wit, “A Summer Voyage to Labrador and around Newfound- 
jand,” the excursion being none other than that of Mr. F. E. Church in 
search of the unpainted picturesque. How the artist succeeded in trans- 
ferring to canvas the object of his exploration the public will soon be 


able to jadge for itself. His companion, the penman, has here told the Knig 


story of the whole adventare, having so far the advantage of him who 
wields the brush, and is necessarily limited to one iceberg under one as- 
pect, that he depicts @ score of them under all variations of weather, of 
atmosphere, of locality, of accessories. The craise is minutely detailed; 
with great fidelity, we are told by him who is best able to bear witness 
on this point—with singuler appreciation of the wonders that formed 
the special study of the voyagers, and with unusual power in bringing 
these before a reader’s eye, as we ourselves can vouch. It is well per- 
haps that the interest of the book ceatres herein, for whea Mr. Noble 
descends to commoner themes, he is a trifle too high-stilted. Mr. Church 
is too modest a man to be made the hero of an Zaeid. 

It was in the latter part of June, 1859, that the two travellers reached 
St. Joha’s, N. F., by way of Halifax and Sydney, C. B.; and it is grati- 
fying to an Englishman to find that their reception was kind and frieodly 
beyond the bounds of ordinary hospitality. The worthy Lieutenant Go- 
yernor, Sir Alexander Banoermaa, proffered both aid and courteous civi 
lities; and Dr. Field, the Bishop of Newfoundland, being about 
to depart on bis annual visitation around the island and set- 
tlements in the “ Charch-ship,” Hawk—a well appointed little 
echooner, presented by the Rev. Robert Eden to the Diocese 
for the purpose of these pious excursions—invited Mr. Church and 
Mr. Noble to accompany him. The duration of this cruise would 
have been too long to suit them, and they gratefally declined the offer, 
happy aleo to be able to repay the obligatica in a similar spirit and 
manuer, by giving a passage to Labrador to the Rev. George Hutchia- 


son, a nephew of the poet Wordsworth, who was tarrying at S'. John’s th 


for a chance of finding his way thither. It is, we say, extremely plea- 
sant to note this interchange of cordiality between members of the two 
Episcopal Churches, whereof, we ought to add, Mr. Noble makes no pa- 
rade whatever. Here at least his language is of the simplest, “C—,” 
says he, “ has determined to hire a vessel fora month, and set the mis- 
sionary down in the midst of his people, without further trouble.” Mr. 
Church did bire the Jntegrity, a pink-stern schooner of 65 tons, and was 
lucky enough to fiad a most invaluable Palinuras in a certain Captain 
Knight, a retired master-mariner, experienced in all the mysteries of this 
rock-bound and dangerous coaet, familiar for many years with ice-bergs, 
having sympathies with the artist’s pursait no: usaal among salt-water 
sailors, and in short in all respects the very man to make such an expedi- 
tion safe and enjoyable. Accordingly, after a few days spent in and about 
the neighbourhood of St. Joha’s, the /niegrity stood out to eea, ranging up the 
Eastera coast of the Island, patting foto bights and bays, visiting fishing 
settlements in many a nook, and “ after Icebergs’’ of all shapes, sizes, and 
conditions. The greatest drawback seems to have been that both painter 
and peoman were cruelly and chronically troabled by the most uapoetic, 


inartistic, and inconvenient of maladies, that can afflict a landsman | ‘ 


afloat. But for his own indomitable will, and Capt. Kaight’s sailorly 
and kindly nursing, Mr. Charob’s palette and paiat-brash would have 
been comparatively useless. As it was, he was fortunate in his opporta- 
nities, and profited excellently by them ia the way of sketches. 

Cape St. John, Cariboo Island, Battle Harbour, the Labrador coast, 
the Straite of Belle Iele, the headlands and scenery of Western Newfound- 
land—every day, almost every league, affords matter tor animated de. 
sxription. It was on the morning of the 30th of June that the Integrity 
silled from St. John’s N. F.; on the night of the 21st of July, she finally 
let go her anchor in the harbour of Sydaey, Cape Breton, whence to the 
U. &., the route is familiar. Our extracta will for the most part deal 
with that which is seldom touched by pep or pencil. 


We dart off a mile or more from our right path in order to bring a 
small berg betweea us and the sun, that we may look into his sunset 
beauties, A dull cloud, close down upon the waves, may defeat this 
manceavre. We eball conquer yet. There, he rises from the cea, a sphiox 
of pure white against the glowing sky, and every man aboard is as fall 
of five excitement as if we were to grapple with, end chain him. We 
pass directly under the great face, the upper line of which overlooks our 
topmast. Every curve, swell, and depression bave the finish of the most 
exquisite sculpture, and all drips with silvery water es if newly riven 
from the deep. In the pare, white mags there is the suspicion of green. 
Every wave, by contrast, and by some optical effect, nearly black as it 
approaches, is instantly changed into the loveliest green as it rolls up 
to the silvery bright ice. And all the adjacent deep is a laminous pra- 
green. The eye follows the ice into its awful depths, and is at once star- 
fied and delighted to find that the me Bay suspended in a 

iquid e 


We on the shadow side, soft and delicate as satin, and changeable 
en cones silk ; the white, the dove-coloar, aod the green playing into 
each other with the eubtlety and fleetoess of an Aurora-Borealis. As the 
ligt streams over and around from the illuminated side, the entire out- 
line of the berg ehines like newly-barniehed silver in the blaze of noon. 
The painter is working with all possible rapidity ; but we pass too quick 
to harvest all this beauty: he cao only glean some golden straws. A 


we pase. 
exquisite epecimen of natare’s handiwork it looks to be, in 
ze of noon! Is shines like silver dripping with dews. 
ape pate is all ready with his colours, having sketched the outlines 
with lead. The water streams down in all directions in little rills and 
falls, glistening in the light like molion glass, Veins of gem-like trans- 
Parency, blue as sapphire, obliquely cross the opaque white of the prodi- 
mass, the precious beauty of which no language can picture. 
ts lie upon the slopes, like boulders, ready to be dis! 
any , and | hed into the w»vrs. Now we dash across his cool 
Siedow, and take bis breath. There looks te, oA a Peco y Cs ada- 
reality all is perishable as a cload, with aw- 
fal peril. Imagine ihe tenenesive grandear aod terrific cb 





| the lee side, fearfally close, it seems to me, when I recollect the warning 
| of the Bishop, 


. | Water-line, under which the waves disappear in a lengthy, piazza-like 
that are alto | cavera, with explosive sounds, is certainly a remarkable featare. Ooca- 


| am glad to say, toa more safe and comfortable distance. The last tea 


| falling of ice, on the opposite side of the berg, attended with a sallea 
title, After Icebergs witha Painter, It has however an alias more expres-) 














| would, no doabt, find it certaia that this beat, in some 
| power of heat becomes at length an explosive force, and throws off, with 





























































exceedingly in the blage of noon, and at late @ad early hours when the 
skies are full of brilliant colours. What heightens the effect of this dye 
of the ocean, is the pale emerald water around the berg, and in which 
it floats as in a vast bath, the loveliness, clarity, and divine beaaty of 
which no language can paint in a way to kindle the proper feeling and 
emotion, From ten to fifty feet in breadth, it encircles the berg, a zone 
or girdle of sky-green, that most delicate tint of the sanset heavens, and 
lies, or plays with a kind of serpent play, between the greenish white ice 
and the violent water, as the bright deeps of air lie beyond the edge of a 
blue-black cloud. There is no perceptible blending, bat a sharp line 
which follows, between the bright and the dark, the windings of the berg, 
across which you may, if you have the temerity, row the bow of your 
whale-boat, and gaze down, down the fearfully transparent abyss, until 
~ dim ice-cliffs and the black deeps are lost tn each other’s awful em- 

e. 


, never, 02 any account, to venture near an iceberg. Its 


sional 


— impses unfold the polish, the colours, and the grac-ful winding 
sea- 


ells, A strong current in connection with the wind forces us, I 


minates has given us a startling iliastration of the dangers of which we 
have been forewarned: a crack like a field-piece was followed by the 


roar. 

We are making a round of calls on all the icebergs of Cape St. Jobn’ 
painting, sketching, and peocilling as we go. Our calls are cut short for 
the want of wind, and we lie becalmed on the low, broad swells, majes- 
= rolling in upon the Cape, only a mile to the south-weat. Captain 

t is evidently unquiet at this proximity. A powerful current is 
setting rapidly in, carrying us over depths too great for eur cables, up 
to the very oiliffs. If the adventurous mariner, who first sighted this 
bold and forward headland, was bent upon christening it by an apostolic 
name, why did be not oall it Cape St. Peter? All in all, it is certainly 
the finest coast sceaery I have ever seen ; and Captain Knight assures us 
it is the very finest on the eastern shore of Newfoundland. It is a black, 
jagged wall, ofien four, and even five hundred feet in height, with a five 
mile froat, and the deep sea close ia to the rock, without a beech, and 
almost without a foothold. This stupendous, natural whart stretches 


These extracts are long ; bat the subject is unique, and Mr. Noble is 
intelligible despite his exaltation. We therefore commend him to those 
of our readers who love to travel in their arm-chairs. A glance at the 
half-dozen lithographed sketches in the book would also probably invite 
them to this untravelled ground ; for if these be not remarkable as works 
of art, they are admirable as illustrations. 

It seems difficult of belief, but ten or twelve years have passed since 
we wrote a flattering notice of Dr. W.S. Mayo's Xalvolah, of which a new 


ee ep ee ——_ land, pe very little for | edition is now issued by Mr. Putaam. Those who file the Albion may 
wenty miles or more, dividing the large expanse of White Bay on the . 
~~ dhe tadgut eupense of Sethe ves, Bay on the east a oath, tura back, if so it please them, to the early record; if not, they may 


the fine , before meutioned, with its multitudinous islands, of 
which we get not the least notion from any of our popular maps. 

Sach is a kiud of charcoal sketch of Cape St. John, toward which, in 
spite of all we can yet do, we are slowly drifting. Unless there be power 
in our boat, manned by all the crew pulling across the current, with the 
Captain on the bow cracking them up with his fine, firm voice, I do not 
tee why we are not in the greatest danger of drifting ashore. It is pos- 
sible that there is a breath of wind under the cliffs, by which we might 
escape round into still water. With all the quiet of the ocean, I see the 
white surf spring up against the precipices, In the strongest gales of 
the Atlantic, the surges here mast be perfeotly terrific, and equal to any 
thing of the kind on the globe. The great Baffin current, sweeping past 
with force aud velocity, makes this a point of singular danger. ts be 
wrecked bere, with all gentleness, would be pretty sure destruction. In 
a storm, the chance of e:cape wou!d be about the eame, as in the rapids 
of Niagara. After all, there is a fine excitement in this rather perilous 
play with the sublime and desolate. Would any believe it? I am actu- 
ally sea-sick, and that in the full enjoyment of this grandeur of adamant 
andice. I find Iam not alone. The painter with his live colours falls 
to the same level of suafferiog with the man of the dull lead-penoil and 

@ note-book. A slight breege hae relieved us of all anxiety, and all 
necessity of further effort to row out of danger. We are moving percep- 
tibly up the wide current, and propose to escape to the north as soon as 
the wind shall favour. : 

. 


take our advice and read this fantastic “ Autobiography of Jooathan 
Romer,” which is the second title of ‘‘Kaloolah.”—From the same 
quarter comes also & new edition of The World's Progress, a dictionary of 
dates and a compendium of useful historic and chronological information, 
from the Creation to the Spring of this 1861. The intelligent, well-in- 
formed, hard-working publisher stands in this case in loco parentis, He has 
edited these 860 closely-priated pages. His work is widely upproved, as 
well it may be-—A Supplement to the above is also before us, under the 
title Ten Years of the World's Progress, being record of events from 1850 
to 1861, borrowed, with additions, from the more bulky work. 

Mesers. Rudd and Carleton continue the series of De Balzac’s Novels, 
translated by Messrs. Wight and Goodrich. They now send us The Alche- 
mist, one of the least objectionable and most exquisitely wrought among 
them. 

Mesars. Ticknor & Fields have published two volumes of Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, uniform with their charming 16mo. edition of the 
Waverley Novels. It will be complete in nine, and bids fair to be a valu- 
able ornament to parlour tables or library shelves.—From the same 
house comes, in one thick duodecimo, The Life and Career of Major John 
André, by Winthrop Sargent, a most elaborate, circumstantial, and ap- 
parently impartial work. Poor André’s ic one of those stories that have 
in them a epecies of fascination ; you read and re-read, yet never weary. 
We took it up just now, intending to lay it down in a minute—an hour 
bas slipped away. fomething of this must be due to the author’s style, 
which is simple and lucid ; and to his obvious desire to do justice to all 
of whom he speake,— We bave been accustomed to hear of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes as a wit, a wag, a novelist. Beyond the preciacts of Boston, 
or beyond the range of medical frateraity, few know him as a learned 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, a Physician to Hospitals, &o., &c. 
Here he is however—preeented by Ticknor and Fields—as the author of 
Currents and Counter Currents in Medical Science, being Lectures and Essays 
on various branches of the healing art, delivered professionally on sundry 
occasions. It would not become us to pass judgment upon their merits ; 
but a dip iato a page or two shows the same originality of thought and 
terseness of expreasion that have givea the Dostor a name all over this 
continent. 


. om . 

We are bearing up under the big berg as closely as we dare. To our 
delight, what we bave been wishing, aod watching for, is actually takiog 
place : loud epi with heavy falls of ice, followed by the cataract- 
like roar, and the high, thin seas, wheeling away beautiful'y crested with 
sparkling foam. If it is possible, imagine the effect upon the beholder : 
This precipice of ice, with tremendous crackling, is falling toward us 
with a majestic and awful motion. Down siaks the long water-line into 
the black deep; down go the porcelain crags, and galleries of glassy 
sculptures, a epeecbless and awful baptism. Now it pauses and retarns : 
up riee sculptares and crags streamiog with the shining, white brine ; up 
comes the great, encircling line, followed by things new and strange, 
crags, niches, balconies, and caves; up, up it rises, higher and higher 
still, crossing the very breast of the graud ice, and all bathed with riva- 
lets of gleaming fuam. Over goes the summit, ridge, pinnacles, and all, 
standing off obliquely ia the opposite air. Now it pauses in ita upward 
roll: back it comes again, king, king king, “ groaning out 
barsh thander’’ as it comes, and ———s to burst, like a m 
bomb, into millions of glittering fragments, The spectacle is terrific and 
magaificent. Emotion is irrepressible, and peale of wild burra burst forth 


rom all. 
The effect of the sky-line of this berg is marvellously beautiful. An 
overhanging i¢e on this side, and steep slopes on the other, give a 
Senannadiins eiienstion agaainah tnatpdon Matias iffoult 
t cry e, & mirac a! jong the is of 
re docd abite lon, over wtsiot the eight Gusts inte the cpetiedy dinate then thet of Getesmiaing te. pesslee Gegase ct euine wbian.& to 
rine of the heavens. On the right and left shoulders of the berg, the attached to M. Fechter’s impersonation of Harulet. - jy assertiog that 
slopes fall off steeply this way, having the folds and tbe strange purity Soghenguns® artist bas cstablisbed himself as“ Soak+pearian ac- 
liar to saow-drifte, One who bas dwelt pleasantly upon draperies | tor,” in the senee which would entitle bim to take @ place among the re- 
 pulien-anen those lovely swellings and 








—sa 
MORE ABOUT M. FECHTER’S HAMLET. 


The dramatic critic could scarcely be perplexed with a more di 


a9, — sweet | Cognised representatives of the character, he would raise him too high ; 

sarfaces and lines of grace and beauty of the haman form, perfected in | #04 00 the other hand, by explaining the cause which annul his claim 

scalp’ precia to a position so exalted, he would ran the risk of depressing bim below 

7 ae ee » Roane tea ae ae the level of his deserts. To deny that there is really something great in 

7 : the impersonation would be unjust ; but ecarcely less uvjust, in the op- 

An hour’s eall has brought us off into the broad waters, south of Battle | posite direction, would be the declaration that he isthe sort of Hamlet 
Harbour, close to a berg selected from the heights this morning. We that one would wish to see fixed in the memory as a model which am 


drop sails, and row rapidly around it, for the best point of observation 
in the present light. The intention is to study the ices of these waters, 
at all points, and in all lights, with great care. From this, the western 
side, now glittering in the face of the sun, at six o’clock, it is alpine in 
ite form, with one crowning peak, supported by pinnacles and butiresses, 
with intervening galfs and boliows, each with its torrent hissing along 
down in white haste over glassy cliffs and io alabaster channels, until it 
comes spouting into the sea from an overhanging precipice, varying from 
six, to twenty feet in height. Between the upper edge of this ice-coast 
and the great steeps of the berg, lies a broad slope, smooth as ivory, a 
paradise for ihe boys of a village echool. We are actually tempted to 
land at a low place, and bave aran. Without ekates, or some arming of 
the boots, however, we guess it would be rather perilous sport ; ia short, 
simply im ble. We content ourselves with catching a of wa- 
ter, fresh the great Humboldt glacier, quite likely, and cold and 
re it is. While we are basy at the fountain, we amuse ourselves with 
Sates down through the clear, green wat-r—right under us, clear al- 
most as air—at the roots and prongs of the mountain mass. They shoot 
out ioto the dark sea below far beyond our boat, not a pleasi 
to dwell upon, when we reflect, that these very prongs and 
wait to take the’r turn in the sunshine, the sepect 
towers. A heavy fall of ice, which may happen in a miaute, 
posite side of the berg, instantly gives the ce to this, 
over this way slowly rolls the al peak, down sinks all this prec! 
ard after it, all the slanting field above ; thea on the sea in a 
ing waves, and we are swept on with them. Before we can get 
and get away to a safe distance, by the force of 
rolls the berg, up rises the broad one followed quickly 
rising ap, up, aud up into lofty oliffs, with a 
tion of ice; in a word, the prongs aod spurs now 
parent deep. a ‘ 


From the figure and motion of the berg, I come to 
ower, rather the explosive power, through which 
Temcoyed, and metics made a necessity in 
brim aod rest. pease ag be the latent heat 
for the naturalist. Two things 
observer : an iceberg is as solid as ivory, or marble from 
of a quarry, and appareo aay substance on 
may aoe oe 


: 


aul 
de regarded 
ander the iofiaence of a settled melancholy, which almost approaches the 
lachrymose ; he taken pains to express a naturel tendency to ab- 
steadily kept in view those qualities of 
gentleman which are i} 


be pronounced perfect ; and a higher elaboration of the so- 
On, whal @ rogue Lar rented Hew slave am I,”’ could scarcely be 
have devoted a large amount of 
sho spemaetaed verses vanes 
sture, and without the slightest violence, he 
cotton of bs own more! coward, 190 won eoawel 
general performance part, it wou 
the is incorrect, and 


: 
x 
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‘bis compact and 
seas of summer, and warmer atmosphere, 
especially that portion of it which is exposed to the J 
under the influence of the penetrating heat. 
measure, darts 
from all sides in converging rays to the very heart. The expanding assertion that be plays Hamlet extremely well—for a 
who never allows the audience to t for a single mo- 


all the violepce aud suddenness of guapowder, in successive flakes, por- tongue which is not bis own vernacular. 


tions of the surface. The berg, thea, bursts from expansion, as w 





cliff, brosd and lofty cliffs, at once so eolid, and yet so liable at any 
moment to burst asunder into countless pieces. We all know the danger, 
sad I confess that I feel it painfully, and wish ourselves at a safe 


lates like one vast brilliant. P, and reefs of ice 

jutting from the body of the berg below, sod over wuich we pass, give 
clearness e0 lovely to the 

‘view something like the fanciful sea-greea caves. 


and to the | dark in reality. It 
We now lie to, under | —an evening violet 


be supported that the foreign nature of M. Feohter 
simply shows iteel! in accent, though even this cannot bs wholly over- 
looked where the delivery of eee is concerned. Much as be bas evi- 
dently studied our } , he has not attained that defined atterance 
of words and phrases w longs to the elocationary department of 

and which perhaps lies beyond the reach of any alien 
his industry words leas 
thoughts 


P cracks with sharp report, saddenly and unequally hea 
the wint-r stove. Jadge of the report when porcelain of a 
cliff cracks and falls, or when the entire berg is blasted 
subtle, iateroal fire of the sammer esa! If you would 

hole broadsides and batteries of the heavie.t ordoaace, 
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highest walk of poetical tr ; in the second, there are certain passa- 
in which a Sapeene my pos not only as vehicles of thought, 
fat as empbatic sounds, is imperatively demanded. These, the strongest 
when entrusted to an accomplished English actor, are the feeblest with 

M. Feehter. 
Remarks have been made on the occasional exaggeration of M. 
Fechter’s manner ; but the term must be accurately defined before its 
applicability can be rightly admitted. The actor is totally free from 


nded on a leafless tree with a 
hes. On the centre of a ble of the sixteenth century, the 
property of the Rector of Stonyburst College, may be observed the curi- 
ous effigy of the Saviour in « long black tanic, suspended on 4 cross, 
with the sacramental cup below one of the feet, and corresponding pre- 
cisely with the celebrated “ Volto Santo di Lucca.” 
The most magnificent specimen in the collection is a large cope of 
crimson and gold, formerly belonging to Heary the Seventh, adorned 
with the Beaufort badge of the porteallie, and bordered with SS and port- 





those exaggerations which tend towards rant aud clap-trap—indeed, he 
rather errs in the contrary direction ; but his words are ap by 
an exuberance of French gesticulation, which is odaly at variance with 
preconceived notions. How a Copenbag ai would relish these 
embellishments we cannot say ; bat we suspect that an unsophisticated 
Londoner, who cannot have Hamlet the Dane, would prefer the move- 
ments of Hamlet the Eoglishman. , 

The eulogiam which without question will be conferred on the efforts 
of M. Fechter wili refer in a great measure to bis freedom from conven- 
tionality. He is certainly unconventional to the most extreme degree, 
partly—perbaps chiefly—because he has not been trained in the tradi- 
tions of the English stage, partly because he bas found pleasure in tak- 
ing up the playbook in an independent spirit, and proceeding to the pub- 
lic boards to interpret the views he bas formed without aoy external 
easistance. By his costume, by the light flowing hair, which gives a 





cullises at intervals on a smaller scale. The colours and workmanship 
are in perfect preservation, and as an example both of style and execu- 
tion may be considered ansarpaseed in that department. Among cu- 
riosities hanging on the wall may be observed a looking-glass surrounded 
with embroidery which belon; to Nell Gwynn. An embroidered parse 
for the Great Seal belonging to a Lord Chancellor, and so often seen in 
pictares of that dignitary, is a curioas reality ; acd many other objects 
of interest must be passed over, to say nothing of beautiful Venetian, [n- 
dian, and French staffs, with various tissues of oriental fabric. The 
mitre of Thomas & Becket, of a white material, with a rich gold pattern 
spreading over it, isa rich example of early workmanship. It was re- 
cently transferred from the Cathedral of Sens to Cardinal Wiseman, and 
is exbibited on the present ion by his Emi , who also contri- 
bates the apparel of an Amice decorated with a remarkably chaste string 








new ex ion to his countenance, he at oace prepares bis audi for 
something entirely fresh ; and certaialy in this respect their expectations 
are not disappoiated. We bave seea so many tragical aspirants who are 
conventions! only—who, without manifesting anything like a general 
conception of character, have simply relied on the effect of well-tried 
“ points” —tbat an accomplished artist who is thoroughly original can 
scarcely fail to excite considerable enthasiasm. When Mr. Barry Sulli- 
‘van came out as Hamlet a few years , many 3 attended the 
Haymarket for the mere purpose of g him say, “I koow a hawk 
from a herne—Pshaw !”’ instead of the ordinary reading ; and there is no 
doubt that the novelties of M. Fechter are far more important and in- 
teresting. Bat young critics may be usefully warned that the conven- 
tional is not necessarily wrong, aod that a great artist is not bound as a 
matter of daty to soorn the teachings of his predecessors. A schoolbo: 
who reciting the first book of the Meld with the words 
virique cano’’ would be the most unconventional Latinist in 
his clase, but bis originality would bardiy exempt him from the penalties 
bed by the ancient Code of Birch. We are commuo-place enough to 
of opinion that if M. Feehter were in some instances a little more con- 
ventional, be would gain wore in weight than he would sacrifice on the 
soore of originality, and that the “ points” which are now missed, and 
which long usage has almost identified with the character, would be 
valuable embellishments to bis performance. 
We may eum up our opinion in the simple proposition that M. Fechter 
plays Hamlet admirably—for a Frenchman.—Saturday Review. 
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warm and 
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which 
New P is in the market, and will probably be put o 


—the bust has been taken down from its niche in the wall of Tr 


Charch, scraped, painted red and black, and set up again, without a sin- 

é soul out of Stratford hearing one whisper about it until all was done. 
were not enough for the hour, a rumour that a real 
, taken from the life, and attributed to 


if all these 
reo portrait of Shake 
bege, has been found at Stratford, breaks out in the local news- 


Another writer from the same place, dating April 3, _ « 
body here is obliged to your Correspondent last week. There 


of Shakspeare to be 5 
which has been bea 


when wthetic and archeological tastes are su 
diffused, we have a moss atrocious piece 
If 


to be pretty gene- 
vandalism at 6 
poor Malone for getting the bust painted white ? 
me uneasy, and what I should wish you to use your powerful in- 
fluence to prevent, is the possibility of oar having some other ‘ improve. 
menV undertaken end executed any fine morning before anybody has 
heard of it: It seems impossible that the bust can be allowed to remain 
in its present hideousness ; ented elt suggest some satisfac- 
tory arrangement which will insure the t thing being done. 

“ The incompetency ofsome of our own‘ Shallows’ has demonstra- 
ted | their dealing with the bust as well as with the pictures that adorn 
our Town Hall, , including a portrait of Shakspeare by Wilson 
and one of Garrick by Gainsborough, have been taken out of their 
frames and intrusted to the same restorer who has spoilt the bust and 
made the noble discovery of a ‘Sir Godfrey.’ The story of this Sir God- 

is worth telling. An unknown picture-cleaner appears in the town 
makes the discovery that a hitherto unvalued picture banging io 
our Town Hall, the ee eee old lady, isa 
oes —_— Sir frey in his best manner ; he acquires the 
for £20, presents it to the Corporation, and then persuades them 

that it requires cleaning, which be, in an equally disintecested manner, 
undertakes to do for twenty guineas !—the same price as he charges for 


‘ restoring’ the bast. 

“Your nt, in bis letter last week, pointed out how carefally 
we bad at 
Stratford nearly a century ago, relating to the beautifying of our town, 
and how 7 had striven to make it ‘gon! 
made ita word throughout the world. He he 
ted to tell how faithfully we have carried out the rest of that ad- 
vice, and it may be interesting to you to koow that, on the 23 
to have cur annual dinner, under (he 


lency of Sir Robert Hamilton, 
- worthy geatieman of our neighbour 


the Rev. 


alian Youog, Rector of Honington, and con of 


where 8 ~ 
pictures and | 
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EMBROIDERY AND BOOKBINDINGS. 
An Exhibition of considerable novelt 


binding. 
Those who have only seen faded and tarnished 
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of the freshness and brilliance 





te, with shining 


the earliest among 

about 1520, really subjects of wonder. A chasuble of the twelfth 
oa, where a rich blue ground 
th the painted glass windows of the same 
iy fine and well-preserved cope from Sion College, and recently 
wae, of Ne The ation of the 

on the centre of it, and the numerous 
spread over the large semicircular surface, 
Ty manuscript 


of Apostles and 


ar evidently to a sal 
, affords 
tributed 
for the 
in which the 


Crucifixion is represented. The Saviour is literally sue- 


writes from Stratford-on-Avon, in 
that paper of the 30th ult., as follows :—“ Quite a cloud of events has 
just now come upon Sbhakspearian Siratford. The birthplace bas been 
finished as regards the plane of Mr. Barry for the exterior works. The 
gardens of the house are being laid out and planted—a point of very 
< interest, since a Shakespeare garden should contain, as 

in our climate, the trees, the shrubs, the flowers, and fruits 

w in hie plays and poems. Then it has become known that 
for sale on the 
23rd April. Next—and I fear the world will read this with rome — 
nity 


Every- 
is one 
sony however, which he not insisted on #0 forcibly as could have 

desired. I allude to the very singular anomaly that any one indivi- 
dual should bave it in his power to order such a precious relic as the bust | W 
iit. One would bave thought that the abuse 
on Malone for bis interference in the matter would 
have been sufficient warning to keep off all profane hands for the future, 
bat it bas turned out otherwise; and here, in the year of grace 1861, 


perpetrated 
reeult wo now have be a true restoration, who will not be ready to 
But what 


to that part of Garrick’s advice, given to the people of 


of him who has 
8, however, omit- 


, well known for his services 
the recent Indian Mutiny. The dey will be further marked by 
the reading of ove of Shakspeare’s plays by a very competent gentleman, 
it tra- 
gedian. With there attractions, therefore, and the tale of ‘ New Place, 
lived and died, not to speak of our ‘ restored’ bust and 

he notable genuine portrait, we hope to see many readers 
» and are ready,to give them all a right hearty welcome.” 


and interest to lovers of Me- 
dizval Art is now open at the rooms of the Archeological Institute, in 
Pall Mall. It consists entirely of two branches, viz., Needlework and | pre 


embroideries, such as 
P ts, can have little idea 
of many of the church vestments and 
it with religious care for five or six centaries. 
old and silver patterns 
and green velvets, are, when we con- 
date somewhere about 1180 and the 


pine, and on which a grace- 
of parrow yellowish stripes is well distributed, deserves com- 
od. The extra- 


Ta, Earl of Shrewsbury, is also exhibited by the Right 
Coron irgia em- 


ve exactly the ap- 
jumivation of the time of Edward the First ; 
orfrey round it, composed of actual as well as fancifal shields 
ery bsequent date.—A richly decorated 
of « dark colour, circa 1450, exhibited by Sir Edward Blount, 

an excellent example of the decorative ornament of the 
and a rich crimson velvet chasable of the sixteenth ceatary, con- 
the Right Rev. Dr. Browne, of Newport, deserves attention 
'y of the figures upon jt, and especially for the manner 


The books, carefully arranged in central cases, afford an interesting 
and much less disconnected sequel to the early embroideries than might 
at first be expected. The pace of patterns are much the same in 
both. The needle was extensively employed for the decorations of early 
bindings and book-covers, as well as stoles, chasubles and copes. Mag- 
nificent — of all periods, and the bindings of all countries may be 
seen here, for them especially the name of Mr. Felix Slade, who ex- 
hibits some thirty at least, affords a tee. Messrs. Foes, Payne, 
Colnaghi, Graves, Kerslake and F: Harvey bave also contributed 
largely to the collection, and it is satisfactory to observe the high rank 
held among them by living French and English binders. The older book- 
covers indicate former ip by the devices upon them, and 
by this means we recognise original property of our English Edward 
the Sixtb, Charles the First (when Prince of Wales), bis elder brother, 
Prince Henry, and Charles the Second. Among French royal property 
may be noted books of Francis the First, Diane de Poictiers (marked 
with the crescent), Henri the Second aod Henri the Third. A volame 
belonging to William First Lord Howard, of Effingham, and father 
of the hero of the fleet that dispersed the Spanish Armada, merits notice 
as a relic of great historic interest.—London Athenwum, April 6. 
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was collected by the Marchese Campana with so much artistic and scien- 

tific intelligence, and with a passion which bas never been exceeded, has 
| been divided, lotted out and sold. One of the most interesting features 
‘ of this splendid Museum wes that it was a continuous monumental his. 
tory of Art,—a history at the same time through thirty centuries of the 
civilization of Italy and the world. It has been, therefore, the special 
object of Campana to preserve it in all its entirety, and several advan- 
tageous offers have been made for the purchase ions of the collec- 
tion, which were, however, refused. Thus, the British Government made 
an offer, 1 am informed, of £30,000 for a part, and the Frencb 
Goverament offered 3.000,000 francs for a selection of the articles of the 


property of Campana. At this political crisis, however, when money is 
wanted for oppression, the Papal Government, into whose hands the col- 
lection has passed, from circumstances well known to the world, has per- 
mitted the Emperor of Russia to make a selection of the gems of the Mo. 
seum, for 150,000 Roman scudi. At the moment the contract was being 
drawn up, a0 offer arrived from another Goveroment, I believe the 
French, for the purchase of the entire Museum at the price of 7,000,000 
francs ; but the Emperor of Russia has carried the day, and has been per 
mitted to rifle the collection of its gems, giving 150,000 ecudi as hush- 
money,—for to speak of such a eum as the value of the articles would be 
abeurd. The Papal Government, by such an act, has not only done an 
injury to a —_ destroying its monumental story—has not only 
consulted badly for its pecuniary interests by eelling articles of inappre- 
ciable valae for a mess of pottage, but has broken faith with Campana. 

hen the Marchese Campana gave up the collection, under the unhappy 
circumstances so well known, a verbal notics was given to him, I am as 
seared, by the Minister of Finance, the Cardinal-Secretary of State, and 
the Pope, that the collection should be preserved entire and kept in the 
country. He bas, therefore, made a protest against the sale both to the 
P. ment and to the Minister of Rursie, though, as you may be- 
lieve, without any results. The Emperor makes no account 
of it, and the een bound by bis word. The objects sold to 
the Emperor of are as follows :—21 primitive vases, 14 with black 
varnieh ; 138 Etruscan vases of the primitive style ; 10 Rithon ; 35 Are- 
tini ; 35 Nola vases ; 24 Cume ditto ; 35 vases of Rome and Magna Gre- 
cia ; 23 ilesticks—bronzes ; 4 trophies ; 7 pieces of arms ; 3 ditto ; 6 
candelabra ; 20 looking,glasses ; 14 different objects ; 22 vases ; 14 pieces 
of sculpture. Statues, busts, sarcopbagi, an object in gold, 79. All this 
for the precise sum of 150,000 soudi : 734 , Which, as each-consti- 
tutes a —_— of a complete collection, destroys the peculiar value of 
the entire Museum. Amongst the statues, it is asserted, are the Nine 
Mases, which ar2 much superior to those of the Vatican.—Letter from 
Rome. 








Yacut-Traw ine in tae SoLent.—Of the favourite modes of netting, 
viz., with the seine, the trammel, and the trawl, the latter decidedly af- 
fords the most sport and the least trouble, as it combi pl 
sailing with that of fishing, and, in any decked craft, however small, can 
be thoroughly enjoyed by ladies ; as a rule, however, the larger the ves- 
eel the larger the net, and greater the comfort and sport. It should also 
be borne in mind, that pleagare, not gain, being the object 
whole-eail breezes are to be to strong winds. We w 
suppose a day’s trawling to be decided on—breskfast is over, the vessel 





; the net is “ hove,” the warp paid overboard, and for 


ground 

about an hour it is kept geatly moving over the sand ; the vessel is now 
rounded-to, the warp got in, and as soon asthe “beam” and “ heads’ 
appear on the eurface of the water the ladics are eammoned from their 
books and needlework ; gradually fold after fold of the net is gathered 


in, and, if the baul prove tolerably successfal, occasional glim 
to be caught of the struggling captives; at length the whole 
on board, the excitement increases, the aye are emptied, the “ bag” 
unlashed, and the mass of weed, shells, fish, and marine curiosities and 
monstrosities strewn over the deck—such a collection for pot, pan, ket- 
tle, and aquarium. Soles, john dories, flounders, a huge skate, a lobster, 
plaice, dabs, prawns, st , cuttle fish, queer-looking crawling thiogs, 
provoking screams of delight and horror as they creep for shelter to the 
umbrageous crinoline—weed which resembles fish, fich which look like 
weed, eee spiders, sea hogs, an oyster or two, and probably a few soldier- 
crabe, whelks, and a the latter disporting themselves in their 
culiar fashion, frisking all over the place, and happily unmindfal of boil- 
ing water and the horrible finger-and-thamb dislocating process awaiting 
them at the next day’s breakfast table. The net may now again be 
hove, and during the hoar it is down the produce of the previous baal 
may be sorted ; the fish intended to be kept alive being placed in a box 
pared for the purpose, and launched overboard to tow. Without 
trenching upon the time usually devoted by most 
great business of the day, viz., dinner, a fair w 
rally enable seven or eight hauls to 
blank is drawn, but compared with water fishing the 
mente are less frequent, the ace of the sport more varied, last, 
though not least, better fitted for promisently assisting in the great basi- 
ness of the day above mentioned.— Fidd. 
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r. M’Crea said that, having heard before he went to America, abou 
two years ago, of the requirements of the 
eh heaton chet wre Nahe Bade 

irect his attention to the subject of flax as cal 
in one ler district there were a great num 
looking flax, and he found on inquiry that they 
farmers by the Messrs. Perim, who were Germans, 
& soutch mill in the locality for the 
year before last they had upwards of 600 acres 
CaN ake emai e Lamenne 
in looking at that flax, that, if it were grown in a where it con! 
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bark and full of knots and lopped 


Museam—both of which were declined when the Maseum was the/| J’ 


under weigh, and, with dae reference to wind and tide, sailed to the | ‘ 
selected 


a dog. 
pe-| “On reaching the entrance to the 
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felt an interest in the subject, not as a flaxspinner himeelf, for 
none, but as a flax-grower, which he was ; and one might 
— might, therefore, militate By himself as 
n in Upper Canada be went his brother, who 
that country, to visit Messrs, Perim’s establishment, where 
the flax used by them, instead of being steeped, as was 
this country, was dew-rotted—that was, rotted by the 
night, and afterwards dried by the sun. The flax was all 
very mach, and the over-ripening and want of steeping 
ciently for the difference in the quality ; bat he believed there 
as good flax growao in Canada as there could be in U ster, f 
bilities of Canada as a flax-growing country had not been 
brought out. It was to state that fact to those interested in the subject 
that he had come to the meeting that day ; and without wishing to pre. 
vent parties attempting to procure flax in India, he thought that the 
manulacturers might be able to get a portion of their flax from 
It would po doubt require a good deal of time before a large quantity of 
flax could be cultivated in Canada. 

In Lower Canada the population, he might state, was Principally 
French, who were not so ready to adopt new plans or new c QS Were 
the Anglo-Canadian tillers, who lived chiefly in Upper Can 
were @ great many settlers in Upper Canada who bad been very success. 
fal in life, and he did not see any place in which he had ever been where 
small farmers @ better prospeet of succeeding than in Upper Canada, 
He thought that thousands of small farmers ia this country might ma. 
terially benefit themselves by going out to Canada. Now, what he had 
to recommend was that the manafactarers of Ulster should send ont ag 
intelligent peraon to inspect the establishment of Messrs. Perim, and then 
to purchase some flax fields in a locality where there was good water, in 
order to test the question as to the cultivation of flax in that 
It was of importance that plenty of good water should be in the locali 
for the water made a material difference in the quality of flax. On 
own farm in this country he grew, last year, four acres and a half of 
and for a portion of it he got £5 per cwt., whilst for another portion, 
which had been steeped in other water, at a distance of one mile and 
half from his place, he could only get £3 2s. 6d. per ewt. 
that in connection with his semebs about water in Canada, because 
field of Sax which might be worth, in one township, having good water, 
say £10 per acre, woald not be worth £5 in another, the water 
might be impregnated with various ores, which would the 

uality of the flax. It would not cost much for the manufactarers of Bel- 
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Tue Campana Moseum at Rome.—The celebrated Museum, which _ 


agent, who was now in this country, to give grants of 100 acres of fand to 
farmers or others who might be di: to emigrate—A committee was 
appointed by the meeting to take the subject into consideration. — London 
Daily News, April 9. a 

Tuae-cun at Epinscrea Castie.—It is expected that before the close 
of the present month the audible time signal at Edinbargh Castle will 
be brought into daily operation. The time-gun is esta’ ed in con- 
nection with the time-ball on the Calton-hill, whi.b was set up some 

ears ago as a time signal for the benefit of the city of Edinburgh and 

also for the port of Leith, It was found, however, that frequently the 
signal was invisible through fog or haze, and Mr. Hewat, a merchant ia 

inburgh, some time ago —— that the signal, which is worked 
from the Observatory on the Calton-hill, should be connected, by means * 
of an electric wire, with a gun on the Castle battery, which be 
discharged simultaneously with the fall of the time-ball. The sugges 
tion is now being carried into execution. A gun has been granted by 
Government for the purpose, but otherwise the expense of putting up 
and maintaining the signal has been undertaken by the citizens, and a 
subscription has been commenced in order to constitute a fund for the 
se The apparatus is in course of construction by Messrs. Ritchie, 

ioburgh, and one part of it is to consist of a single strand of electric 
wire euspeaded from the Calton-hill to the Castle in one stretch of 1,400 
pores, and which, being e'evated about 100 to 120 feet above the level of 

rinces-street, will be quite invisible to the eye. The Directory 

of Edinbargh and Leith about to be pablished for 1861-2 will be 
with a series of circles showing the exact time that will elapse between 
the disobarge and the eonnd of the gun reaching any point upon the 
map. The institution of this ordoance sigoal in conrection with the time 
ball at the Calton-hill Observatory is looked forward to with great in. 
terest, and ld the experiment prove successful it will probabiy lead 
to its adoption elsewhere.—London Star. 


Tue Comine Census.—Ia 1751 the popalatioa of Great Britain was 
estimated at 7,392,000. In 1801, when the first British census was taken, 
it was proved to be nearly 11,000,000, and the population of the United 
Kingdow amounted to more than 16,000,000. bp to 1841, notwithstand- 
ing the ravages of war and sickuess, it increased at the rate of some two 


or three millions every ten years. Maugre Irish famine, 
wholesale emigration, and fm ml on this side of St. Gereee’s One 


duriog the next ten years, the population of Great Britain 
was almost 28,000,000 in the “ Exbibition Year.” 


month in which the first Crystal Palace was ned, news arrived in 
England of Mr. Hargreaves’s discovery arin : 
two years it seemed as if all the young 

torian gold 


of into the vortex of the Vic 


population during the last ten years may be expected. 
The enumerators’ labours on the 8th of April will, we tage, eatin 
to ascertain, with very we ke nye its exact amount, sod 
amongst other valuable i on) indicate the classes which have 
coatributed to the increment.—Badinburgh Scotsman. 


Tue Imponrep Prams Grovse.—The Honourable G. F. Berkeley 

writes thas to the Editor of the Fidd:—“I was in my garden on the 
tifal afternoon of Tuesday last, by 

Brutus, when there again sounded what bad before seemed to bave beeo 
the echo or the ricochet of Druid’e voice from his kenne!. 
where I then stood, the bloodhound’s ton 
premises of a neighbour whom I knew not keep one, and yet 
strange and even aa the sound, that to me ever and anon it 
seemed to come from within the bot-house, or from 
—T at Brutus, as sensible dogs 
noise 


curiously watching the little walled garden against one 
the bot-house leans, and that he evidently thought 
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wooden barrier between the lock and the road, bat after some slight re- 
sistance the frail timber work gave way, and backwards rolled the "bas 
down to the very edge of the stone-built basin, in which the disturbed 
and dirty water foamed below at a distance of not less than 15 feet. 
This was a truly terrific sight, and men instinctively close their eyes 
when they contemplate it. Above this stone-pri water, from which 
there was no escape by day, much less in ‘the pitch of night,’ for the 
omnibas or its fated inmates, hung the lives of seven of God’s creatures, 
six of them as surely doomed to die as if they had been lashed to an 
enemy’s canon about to be fired. In this fearful moment all depended 
on the horses, and the poor animals now seemed to be almost sensible of 
their own danger, but it was too late. The hinder wheels passed over 
the granite kerb—the horses, as if moved by one impulse, pulled, but 
pulled in vain, aud, with dietended nostrils and straining eyes, they 
sought to hold the firm ground. Cries for help now broke forth from the 
—_— prison. Every moment the cries grew louder, bat they only 
served to urge the insatiate brates to make another effort to save them- 

> selves, or to lure plethoric languor from vesper somoolism at his fireside 
to inquire ‘ what was the matter,’ or bring crowds together to behold one 
of the most appalliog tragedies competent for man to witness. O/ course 
it is impossible to describe the scene which was now being enacted inside 
the "bas, but faint and maffled cries were heard to issue from within, as 
with one surge down went the ’bus into the gulf beneath, and a load 
splash and an agonising scream told the ead tale of death. 

“Fora short time the omnibus stood in an upright position, with the 
door downwards. What was the position of those inside! The horses 
then fell between the ’bus and the bridge, but beiag still held by their 
traces they pulled the vehicle on its wheels in their struggle, and as 
downwards it settled on the stoae flooring of the basin, despairing shrieks 
broke from those who in a few moments were past all need of succour. 
Above the "bus rolled and splashed the water, and it went smoothly on 
its way, save where the maimed and drowning horses fought for life and 

ee the oak plaokiag of the breakwater, at whose base they died, re- 
sound with the kicking of their hoofs) * * * * The din and confa- 
sion which prevailed were great, and the effect was much er cece by 
the desperate struggling of the horses as they rose and f:ll, snorting, 
neighing, and pluogiog in their death agenies. Impetuously, desperately 
they fought, and vainly strove to sink their iron-shod hoofs in the slimy 
walls of the lock, but the sullen water still kept rolling over those who 
but a few minutes before were fall of hope and life ; and who, no doubt, 
were expected at their firerides at that particular moment.” 


Aprit. Foors.—On Monday last the Tivyside hounds met at Glaspant, 
the residence of H. Howell, Eeq. The meet was lly weli attended, 
a large number of ladies being also ot, It was speedily whispered 
that the gallant mas'er of the hounds (M. Jones, Esq.) had, out of com- 
pliment to hie fair visitors, relented from his usual strict rule, and allowed 
a terrier to be run through the drain, and that a fine dog fox bad been 
safely secured, and would be tarned out on the lawn. Due honour hav- 
ing been paid to the well-supplied sideboard, and a very large supply of 
“ jumping powder” having been consumed, each gallant sportsmen being 
most aoxious to distinguish himself in the presence of so brilliant 
a conclave, a grand procession was formed, and all repaired to the lawn. 
Soon a man was seen advancing with a bag, the excitement became in- 
tense, girths were tightened, bright eyes sparkled, all were ready for 
a grand “ Tally-ho!” chorus. The was shaken, there was a violent 
struggle, an odd sound was heard, and, lo! a remarkably nice little Chi- 
nese pig with a curly tail, appeared. All confessed themselves thoroughly 
well “sold,” and the Glaspant first of April meet will not soon be for- 
gotten. We then began to draw, and epeedily found a real fox, which 
went to the ground in covert, and afterwards had a very fast 25 minutes 
with a — fox, over a good country intoa large woodland, where 
the scent failed.— Field. 





Do.ity Woivrsror.<Mrs. Winthrop was one of these: she was in all 
respects a woman of scrupulous conscience, so eager for daties that life 
seemed to offer them too scantily anless she rose at half-past 4, though 
this threw a scarcity of work over the more advanced hours of the morn- 
ing, which it was a constant problem with her to remove. Yet she bad 
not the vixenish temper which is sometimes supposed to be a necessary 
condition of such habits: she was a very mild, patient woman, whose na- 
ture it was to seek out all the sadder aod more serious elements of life, 
and pasture her mind upon them. She was the on always first 
thought of in Raveloe, when there was illaess or death in a family, when 
leeches were to be applied, or there was a suddea disappointment in a 
monthly nurse. She was a * comfortable woman’’—good-looking, fresh- 
complexioned, having her lips always slightly screwed, as if she felt her- 
self in a sick-room with the doctor or the — present. But she 
was never whimpering : no one had seen her teare ; she was simply 

ve and inclined te shake her bead and sigh, almost imperceptibly, 
ike a funereal moarner who is not a relation. It seemed surprisiog that 
Ben Winthrop, who loved bis quart-pot and his joke, got along so well 
with Dolly ; bat she took ber husband’s jokes and joviality as patiently 
as everything else, considering that “‘ men would be so,” and viewing the 
stronger sex in the light of animale whom it bad pleased Heaven to 
make naturally troublesome, like bullo and tarkey-cocks.— Silas Marner, 
by George Eliot. 


Vicror Emmanvet anp ais Fors.—To govern in the face of a preten- 
der has always been beld to be a troublesome and perilous business ; 
what must it be not only to govern bat to organize a government, and 
this in the face not of one pretender but of half-a-dozen? William III. 
and George I. had King James always watching and plaguing them from 
the other side of the water, intriguing with their Ministers, hatching 

lots in their palaces, fomenting discontent among their people. When 

ais XVIII. was at Hartwell he made Napoleon anxious, even in the 
height of his glory. Yet Napoleon was the master of innumerable le- 
gions, and a name which was in itself a power. When Louis reascended 
his ancestral throne, the presence of Napoleon at Elba threw a painful 
shadow of precariousness over his security, though Napoleon was under 
the ban of United Europe. The existence of Murat was a sort of spectre 
to the restored King of Naples, though he could be safely shot 28 soon as 
he attempted by an overt act to recover his lost dominions. Louis 
Philippe and Louis Napoleon were both thejchosen of the people, yet 
Charles X. at Holyrood, and the Count de Paris at Claremont, must have 
been felt as emberrarsments and dangers to each respectively ; and the 
present Emperor sways a sceptre to which two exiles have at least dor- 
maot claims. But Victor Emmanuel is far worse off; he bas displaced 
and despoiled not one dynasty, nor two, but six or seven.—London Re- 
view, 

A Frexcu Vereran.—The oldest General in France is just dead— 
namely, the Baron de Bruno, who bad reached the age of ninety-five. 
He was born at Poadicberry, and brought to France by his uncle, M. 
Law of Laurieton, and placed in the Artillery School at Douai. When 
the Revolution broke out he was su: of Royalism, and only 
escaped the scaffold by entering the Legion of La Niévre. He made the 
jer) = of 1793-5 ; served in the bl the Alps in 1796; in Italy 
and Switzerland in 1797-8 ; in 1806 he me aide-de-camp to Louis, 
King of Holland, who in 1808 made him a General of Division, and Mas- 
ter of the Horse. After the fall of Louis, the Baron returned to France, 
and served in the campaigns of 1811-12. He was of the avant-garde of 
the King of Naples during the fatal retreat, when the latter bad five 
horses killed under him ; and be was one of the Sacred Battalion charged 
to watch over the life of the Emperor. He was a prisover in Hangary 
in 1813-14. He commanded a brigade of light cavalry at Waterloo, 
and, rays the Moniteur de l’ Armée,“ it was this brigade which destroyed 
the famous column of English dragoons that bad traversed like a whirl- 
wind a portion of the French army.” Baron de Bruno retired in 1833. 
Ho heaves one son a General ia the army, and another Inspector-General 

inance. 











A Coacu Disaster, axp No Mistake.—The following is part of a 
letter received by a coach proprietor from one of his men :—‘‘ Sir—The 
Ccach cem here this day, and it all brok. The off side of Booth Pannals 
are smashed inn, the Dore on that side along with the window are Brok 
to Bate, the fore Boot are also smashed along with the lamp Post, the 
Pannal off the near side Dore ark also Brok, the Toang are Brok, the 
Under are concidarably Damage. In Fack it is that much Bro- 


carrage 
ken and Damage that Ido believe that the same coach can never be 
mended.” — J; Courier. 





Frevcu Honours ro Parsce ALrrep.—The Martinique journals give 
accounts of the reception of Prioce Al'red at Fort de France 
and St. Pierre, where be arrived on the 7th uit, on board the Si. G 
As the prince was on board as a midshipman, serving like others of the 
same rank, the commander of the St. George was obliged to refuee any 
personal invitation to bis royal highness, whose incognito was to be 
strictly observed. Bat ia order to have the honour of his company at 
dinner, Admiral de Maussion de Caodé, the governor, addressed a 


found the qrarincn denen up Sse at exercise, As if surprised by the 
unexpected arrival of the governor, the troops presented arms and ren- 
dered military honours. Ona Captain Regios 8s complaining of this ap- 
parent infringement of the incognito, the governor replied that, being 
under arms, the troops could not omit rendering the military honours to 
himself. A salute of 21 guns was also fired as the prince entered each 
of the forts, and for this also a similar excuse was offered. The public 
rejoicings on the occasion of the prince’s visit were most brilliant. 
There were a dinuer, a ball, an illumination, and fireworks.—London 
Express, April 4. 


Tae Cuaret Roya. i tue Savoy.—The ancient Chapel Royal in 
the Savoy, which is in connection with the Duchy of Lancaster, has 
been opened by two services, at the first of which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury preached. The restoration of the charch is in every way com- 
plete. The beautiful heraldic devices on the ceiling have been brought 
out with great effect, and are perhaps the finest specimen of such works 
of act in the kingdom. For a long series of years they were hidden un- 
der repeated coats of whit b, but in 1843 Mr. John Cochrane, a book- 
seller in the Strand, having been appointed chapel warden, brought his 
antiquarian knowledge to bear on the neglected ceiling. His exertions 
were rewarded by the discovery of those exquisite devicee which, from 
the south to the centre, are those of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
while those from the centre to the north rep t various incidents con- 
nected with the cross and passion of the Saviour. Two new els and 
several pipes have been added to the organ. One or two modern monu- 
ments at the south end, which were injured by the fire, have been re- 
stored. All the ancient monuments at the north end were uninjured. 














Cvess. 
PROBLEM No. 641. By L. C. Hendricks. 
BLACE. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


So.vtion To Prosiem No. 640. 


gues R tk + 
wo B * 
2KwQ2 BioQ kt 4 
3 R to Q Sch R tks R 

4 Kt toQ B 4 checkmate. 





The fifth game af Gone between Mr. J. A. Leonard and Mr. F. Perrin 
mate! q 


was drawn. has been indefinitely d, at Mr. Leonard’s re- 

quest, for perft ee ee section of the Brook- 

lyn Chess Clab Tourney, Mr. Worth scored 1; Mr. Kind 1; and 2 drawn 

games. —The drawing for the third section will take place this week. 

Third GAME in the Brooklyn  — between Mr. W. Horner and Mr. F. 
errin. 

White (P.) Black (H.) White (P.) Black (H.) 
1PtoKé4 PtwoK3 9PteKB4 Kt 
2PtweQe PwQe 10 QP tks B to R 2 (a) 

4 3-4 P tka P ll P to K B5 (b) B 

4K KttoB3 BtoK 3 12 PtoK B6 P tks P 

5 KBtwoQ3s KBtoQ3 13 B tks Kt ch K tks B 

6 Castles PwoKR3 14 R tks P R to Kt (c) 
7 K Kt to K Ktt BS 15 Qt K RS Rt Kt 3 

8 Pt QBs Castles 16 R tks P ch Black resigned. 


(a) Black’s game was already bad, but this move only increased the difficul- 
ties of his position—(b) The correct reply.—(c) Fatal! but his game was 
past redemption. 





Groner Crvrksnank.—In the course of an after-dinner speech, the 
other day, Mr. George Cruikebank said :—‘ I have been now upwards of 
fifty years working for my bread and cheese, endeavouring both to 
amuse and instruct the public, and I now, at sixty-eight years of ‘ 
able to work longer and harder than ever. I have wrought hard wih 
my etching needle mary a long day, and it has cost me between £2000 
and £3000 to learn to paint in oil. I think God I am now able to paint 
in oil. I am now painting a picture 15 ft. din. by 7 ft. 8 in., and it is 
to be called “The Worship of Bacebus.” I am sure if many of the gen- 
tlemen present who are taking their wine to-day will go and see my 
picture that they will not only admire it, but that they will follow the 
example of the painter.’’—Zdinburgh Scotsman. 

Decrapation or a Frenca Orricer.—At Grenoble, three days back, 
a painful scene was witnessed, the degradation of an officer of the army, 
in consequence of bis having been condemned to five years’ hard labour 
for robbery. The culprit was Lieutenaat Leandri, of the 95th Regiment, 
and the robbery was one of 32,000f. from the paymaster of the camp at 
Sathonay. The degradation took place in the usual manner. All the 
troops of the garrison were arsembled, and the prisoner was placed in 
front of his owo regiment. The jadgment on him was then , and the 
commanding officer, in a loud voice, cried—‘ Leandri, you have forfeited 
your booour, and in the name of the Emperor we degrade you! We fur- 
ther declare that you shall cease to wear the military and Crimean 
medals with which you are decorated!’ Then an Adjutant tore off his 
epaulettes and threw them on the ground ; broke his sword and cast the 
pieces before him ; aud pulled off his medals aad threw them on the 
ground also. culprit was afterwards handed over to the gendar- 
merie, the troops were made te file off before him, and he was conveyed 
to prison.—Gali, ’ 


A New Tounve. ruroven tax Aurs.—A Piedmontese commission 
has just been charged to examine the question of tance! through the 
Alps which separate Italy from Switzerland. Different plans have been 
laid before it, passing by the Saint Gothard, the Lukmanier, the Splagen, 
the Bernardinv, and the Septimer. The commission will have to decide 
through which of the above mountains the tunnel can be most easily and 
most advan ly cat. The Lakmanier appears to promise the 
greatest facilities, as it is lower than any of the others, but as a set-off, 
the live of railway to be connected with the tannel throagh that moun- 
tain would be 154 kilometres (}ths of a mile each) in length, while if it 
thard it would only be 133, aod throu 
the Splugen 120. The two lineeby the Saint Gothard and the Lukman 
are each estimated at a cost of ninety millions of france, and that 
by the om at one hundred millions. If, in the examination of 

on, the only object were to put Italy simply in communication 
i le, the Saint Gothard would certainly 
bave the preference, but if this line is to open an easy road to G 





day Book on their shelves than relates to their own shire can buy the 
local — Those who wish to have the whole can biad the several 
om into volumes. The Work is to be published at cost price, or nearly 


Tue East Ixpta House rx Leapenuaut Sraeet.—On Thursday morn- 
ing it was announced, by means of large placards, which tended greatly 
to disfigure the venerable building, that “the house in which Mr. John 
Company lived and died is to be let, or to be sold to the highest bidder, 
his successor going further west.” Prior to being altogether disposed 
of, the old place is to be dismantled, and on Monaay, May 6, the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer will resound within its walls. The effects which the 
auctioneer will have to d of on that and successive days are suffi- 
cient to faraish a moderately sized country town. There are yards and 
pieces of carpet without number, th ds upon th ds of yards of 
wainscoting, and every conceivable article of furniture in superabundance. 
The very aspect of the list of things thus to be sacrificed is positively 
alarming. When all these valuables have been cleared out, the freehold 
of the old house itself is to be sold, but whether “ the great, solemn, sug- 
gestive pile, with all its historical associations, will be pulled down and 
sold as so many lots of brick and plaster,” is at present not announced. 
—London paper, April 6. : 


Traian Mrvisrer in Excianp.—The stat t in the newspapers of 
an intention to raise the British Ministry at the court of Victor Em- 
manuel to the rank of an embassy is (says the Observer) incorrect. The 
Kingdom of Italy is undoubtedly of great importance, and it is much to be 
wished that it may become much more so in the Earopean system. But 
it was only last year—when Tuscany was annexed to Piedmont—that 
the mission at Turin was raised to a first-class mission, and that Sir 
James Hudson was placed in the rank to which he is so eminently en- 
titled, and which, after all, is only on a level with the British Minister at 
the — The Marquis d’Azeglio will no doubt receive every due 
mark of consideration from the advisers of his sovereign, but they will 
Lg not consider it necessary to alter his personal satus at the Court 
of St. Jameer, 




















SPRING FASHIONS. 
ESDAMES VIRFOLET BEG RESPECTFULLY TO REMIND THEIR 
lady customers in New York and through the country, principally the 
uth, that they keep constantly on hand the most elegant stock of articles 
from Paris, 
Dr » M ALL Lingert Zouaves, Caps, 
and generally all novelties for ladies’ toilettes. 

By their direct and constant connections with the best houses of Paris, Mes- 
dames VIRFOLET are enabled to secure, at any time, the most refined French 
fashions, which they offer at moderate prices, at their well-known house, 

No, 5 €linton Place, (near Broadway,) New York. 








STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYING ESTABLISHMENT. 

OFFICES, 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from Broadway, New 

York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia—dye 
SILK, WOOLEN, AND FANCY GOODS, 

of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their superior style of 


dyin, 
Hed LADIES AND GENTLEMBA’S GARMENTS 


is widely known, Crape Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours, All 
kinds of Shawls, Curtains, etc., cleansed or re-dyed. Goods received and re- 
turned by Express. The undersigned have but one office in New York ; they 
have no office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO... 
5&7 John St., New York. 





AMALGAM BELLS, 
At Prices Within the Reach of every C Schoolh 


Factory, or Farm in the land, 
Their use in all parts of the United oe, the past two years, proves 








them to combine valuable qualities, among which are 
Tone, § h, 8 ss, and D bility of Vibrati 
unequalled by any other manufact 50,to 5000 lbs., costing lees than 


ure; sizes 
half other metal or 124 cents per Ib., at which price we warrant them twelve 
months. Send for a circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No, 190 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 





TRINITY CHORISTERS' SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





PaeRe wu BE SEVERAL VACANCIES IN THIS SCHOOL, ON THE 3D OF 
P' 


ril. Pupils ly trained in Voeal and Instr umental Music, free of 
Only those boys furnish 
either NaTORal or 


who can evidence of more than ordipary musical 
ikED. Age of applicants must oat concede. Parents 
further particulars coneerping yyy ty he 
Master of Trinity Church, on any day between the hours of | and 2, at 
WM. H. DENNING'S 
Pure Crab-Apple Cider, 
UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED AS THE BEST CIDER IN 
New York, for sale by the Sole Agent, 

MARTIN H, ROBERTS, 103 Pearl Street. 
Aso, WM. H. DENNING’S PURE CIDER VINEGAR, very choice Newtown Pippin 
Apples, and a select stock of fine Wines, Teas and Groceries, at low rates, in packages to 
suit families and the trade. 

OLD RYEB WHISEEY. 
w= WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 
COHOLIC 








beverage, to merita of our OLD WHISKEY—not an epee, saan 

any inflated title—but to the simple, old style WHISKEY, really having age clent 

EYP a py gE 
neas uors, bu’ 

be putin iistflied , we have ‘tctormined to 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PrP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That has and ba’ tn 
te mts one mag 7 ihave now. Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goo 
BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 














NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALLI! 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HE public attention 4 to the foll 


is fo eq ing cards of Euas Hows, Jr 
ana the Guoverx & Baker 8. M. Co.: 
A CARD FROM THE GRUVER & BAKER &. M. CO. 
Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are enabled to furnish ihe Grown 
& Bacar Gaskee, Sich 1 improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES, 








asy 
and Belgiam, Genoa and Turin will advocate the line of Lakmanier, 
and Milaa. of the Saint Gothard. 


Repro ‘os or Recorps.—Mr. Gladstone, a short time ago, con- 
sulted Sir H. James on the possibility of copying our ancient recorde by 
A emall 


means of bis of photoziacographby. deed of the date of 
Edward the 





perso- 
nal iavitatioa to Captain ton, sccompanied by bank invitations for 
him to fil up as be pleaed®” On lending the whole y accompanied 
the governor on horseback to the Forts St. Louis and , where they 


4 at which Machines, making the Grover & Barer can 
be eeeriness within the reach of ail, and renders the use of Siackines eohion bee 
. 
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INSURANCE. 








MICHTUESTE ANNUAL REPORT 
¥ THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


Office, 94 Broadway. 
iB yeuoyine 18 A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
en fiscal year ending the is00" comaaey, 1861 9s.018.205 29 
Ja at A pectic wo ee | s a tas -§ meer 8 
$7,558,430 95 
0668, 574 21 a 





Seetiadiines’.ahtiars «.. 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS. 
FR 4, SH, tes Eee . + Simy 
DuefromAgenis . 2 1. 1. : 
ee atent Setust pet dap 
Premiums ) 
in couse f waannlasien’ 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. 


Inerease in Cash Asse 
Set soereese tn cas" Ist Rs: 





Amount received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but _ 
ue h 
Amoant paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses 


$470,279 30 


‘This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 


Bés Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
Btates, amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclasively Cash. 
The pp thoy ee its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
es. 


urance Company in the United 
Its of Premtum are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
et its Dividends have bees greater—the result of a very low rate of 
lity among the i insured, consequent on & must careful and jadicious selection cf lives. 

‘The ity among its Members has » ly less than that of 
gay other fe"ineurence’ Com Company in either Amerion cf Europe whose experience has 
been made known—a result in the highest degree favourable \o Policy -holders. 

‘The mber of Lives Insured in this Company nny greatly enscode that of any other 
Po) anit meareaee aagang te he Unnes Rates, Gun ated @ security above them all— 
the necessary law of average having more scepe for operation. 

num ie, te of the Company are invested Sere ee | on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 

elry and State of New York, worth in each case, at 'east double the amount loaned 
interest at Seven per cent., and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
disposition of the Company’, ‘a Funds cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Joux M. Srvarr, MILLARD Tyawens, 

Davio 

Hewny A. Sureus, 

weary V. Burapy, 
W. EB. Doves, 

Groner 8. Coz, 

Wutiam K. Strona, 


Locivs Rosinsos, 
Baows, 
Ricmargp Parricx, 

Wisse H. Porsam, 
Lycusevs Eoerron, 

HEELER, 

Hawuw Brake, 
Samus. D. Bancock, 
Actuary, Susruzep Homans. 

Medical Examiner, Mixroan Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
Py ~—— 4 this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictes' 
Te ay entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably ‘divides 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yore, January 26ra, 1861. 
tT IN CONFORMITY TO TER C CHARSRE OF THE COMPANY, 
ab te iellowing Statement Sist December, 
Premiums recei 


of its affairs on the 
received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, bed 
Bist December, 1560, 
Premiums on : olicies not marked off lst January, 1860, 





Bo Policies have been issued u, Life Risks; nor w Fire 
Rhieks disconnected with Marine Risks. wk 


Premiums marked Off from lst January, 1860, to 3lst Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 
Sates the come pertet,.. ‘ d 
pe pg ier and Expenses . 


‘The Company Seve the fallowing Acseis, viz, 
Sap ond Cine of Bow Tet Monk, City, Bank and other 


= di Sansscneccecuassttoncsscvonsee + & 


on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be holders 
thir ign! representatives om tad afar Tumnday the Pita of Webraary wes 


INSURANCE. 


= 


MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 


New Yorx, Ocroser 31, 1860. 
STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
with the req of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





Tu FOLLOWING 
lished in conf 


<oeeee SO0B,HS 65 
~- SLE 2 
~ _ 36,463 64 64 1,316,113 39 


pan = artes ee me 9 tenor 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
Real Estate and Bonds and $549,500 00 
Blocks, 


Bills Receivable. 
Premium Accounts not yet collected - 
Serip os sundry Mutual I 





$1,761,222 OT 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
p~ A TY S81X PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
Also, that @ Dividend of ty ts A) FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Compeny, on Gale Cease ams of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


“Ti is further ordered that the SCRIP of the zone 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT fhe the 
year | be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to 
on that day, and thereby leaving an amount of accum Zulated prodis of over ONE MIL- 
LION OF LLARBS. 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT. ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ANTH’Y. B. RETLAON, JOHN 
JOHN WHITEHEAD. EDWIN BARTLETT, 
. HN BLIAS PON 
GEORGE G. HOBSON. 
U. A. MURDOCH 
PERCY R. PYNE, 
CHARLES STRECKER, 
SAMURL 
JOSEPH a” ONATIVIA, 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, 
WE gun, 


* 
SUOHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 


SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, Seennen. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


«JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


oF 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, ’ 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Do 


@enerisz WATCHBS. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4LB BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAID®&N LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 








co. 
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BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepe 

Each watch is witha d by J. H. B: A large 

assortment of Baglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 

hand. 











Halt Miiben are of profits, the a 
paid to the holders thereof, or their 
Tuesday the Fifth of Pebruney Gaus, teem which dene 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


. will be redeemed 
after 
The 


B PER OENT. is declared on net earned premiams of the 
Bist December, 186u, tor which certinenies will be issued on 
of April next. 


hee from let of July, 1842, to 
a“ Cortiieates' were issued, 


11,862,560 
7,655 310 
4,197,250 


The CortiScates previous to 1850, Eee: e been 
Net earnings remaining nee peep is6l.. 
By order of the Board, 
w. — = JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEEBS., 
ROYAL PHELPS 


DENNIS PERKINS, 
UALEB BARSTOW, 


JOSEPH GaiLLanb, Jn. 
WILLI sf Woop. 


J. HENRY BURG 
CoRNELIUS GRINNRLL, 


EB. 

ek) BaBCocR 
FPLETOHER WESTRAY, 

Bos. B MINTURN, Ja. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. BH. H. MOORE, 22 Vice Pres’t. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(rmx4s DIvEsION.) 
Gusaved by 0 masignge upon ene sre baatres ond cin (106) miles of rail road, and 
of the estimated of $2,920,000, and upon seven huadred and thousand 
geen of vabuahio inst, sve gow etinad to to the publie as cue of ths meat 
securities at present in the market. 





The Road 
# the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to teem mon penthe, wes 
Houston, pointia "Texas, with New Orleans, and. 
Giready completed, place Now York wihin 





imp 


jorta aad 


C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or KB. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
He. 0 William Sivent, Nerchasi7e Rachange. 
‘BILLS ON LONDON, — 
TO 8U 
ae cae a: oe AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


‘SKATES! SKATES | SKATES! 


CAREER octman, sed LmSrtean BEERS oof bee SRATES. 
Care en ee eet) ay aia, ett Sr a 














BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
eo AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE LN THIS COUN- 


GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
| my ene ee os my = in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
has been proved to be, IN EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FOR IT—viz : 
A pete iy se Roofing. 
Plat, Old or New. 
pas cdarasy tabs Rav area maser Se om 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 





510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
ee CHIMNEY TOPS, 
fe., de. 
MILLER & COATES, 


No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
IMPORTED BY W. H. WEBB, 
Of New York, from BAKER'S and JARVIS’ ISLANDS ta the South Pacific Ocean. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported BY THE CARGO, or at retail, by 
JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t.. New York, 
PP yh and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peruvian Guano, and should be 
It has been catisfactorily tested by ee eas Cece tet cee 
meet Gumaees ont papeste Inciuding Professor Liebig 
extracts of whose Feport and Soaiyaa are to be ween below, , and found to contain (as will be 
seen by our circular) over 80 per cent. of 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


and other antmal organic matter, yielding ia sufficient to immediate aban- 
Sdaccrope bendea substantially enriching the wal —- = 
of Farmers, &c., &c,, call at the office, 


where samples may be seen. 
Professor Liebig of Germany, orgs wpe Gate Jait, 1860—the Baker’s Island Guano 
ag nay are ty ot dana 5 ony Ober knows ilizer, * © © © 


The Posepbainof Lime i he BabertIlned Guano 
would 





DRAIN PIPEs, 
For Sale by 








is far more 
as much by 











April 27 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yorn, Janvary 15, 1961. 
ye to puLowwe QeATEMRNT OF THE avvaine 4 = COMPANY IS PUB. 
of Section 12 of the Charter. 


itetandnn Peaeniin 2 p dee 1, 1860 
Premiums received from January | to December 31, 1860, 





< enen o1 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $974,182 13 
Tas ComPasY HAS 1S8UED WO PoLiciEs EXCEFT ON Canso | asD > Pamcat ron run Vorsen, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
poengepemgietS esRisnst, Cotes the eriod as above, $3816. 304 69 
see Seo . 56,489 52 
remiums 
PP mg me an Estimate of Claims ascertained, sree 
dat not yer due, toss 6 SOVIMGS, OC... 6... snes cceeecsceeevee $413,310 58 
R T and Expenses, . 





Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable 
tion Notes in advance of Premiams eee 
Scripts of sund’y Mutual 
ance, and other Claims due Te hae. 
Total Assets... 
of Trustees have this day 


ORNT. IN CASH on the outstanding Gortinastes 
legal representatives, on and afier Tuesda: 





$1,060,750 72 
+ ay 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


7 RUSTEES. 
HADDEN 
i P. MORTON, 
F. W. MEYER, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, 
4. Ww nN, 

K, MYERS. 
Wwitita M KENT. 
DAVID F. MOKGAN, 

YRON SHERMAN, 
JEMIAL READ 
ARTOW. 
ALyAmD EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 

Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. © 
7 COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT. 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates. 

No Liability is Incurred by ihe Assured. : 

— LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
LEONARD a tty df BOWES R. McILVAINE, 
FRED’K H. WoLcor?, WARD MACOM 
DUDLEY B. PoLurs, JOHN ©. = 1 
DANIEL PARIS, WATSON ne 
LORRAIN PaREMAN MARTIN B. ates. 
P ISEPH B. VARNUM, Jr. 
TLER, 


JOSEPH B. VAR! 
GILBERT L. BEPOKMAN, 


ASOHAL. Ww URN JO8 
Jas. gh GRAHAM’ , Sener vy. BU 
SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, 

EDWARD ~ “STANSBURY, Secretary. 





FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
(DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 

PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, 4™D GOOD o 
ENGLAND, SCOJTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 

Issued by 





TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





NEW YORK, 
Letters of Credit to Trav: available in all 
Issue e+, Waa parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


TOHN MUNROSB &@& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. S&S RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issvz Crrevtar Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 4c., 





No. 
&e. 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bilis, in sums to suit. 
DUNCAN, & CO, 


SHERMAN 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 

IssUB 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetlers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the Werld. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 








BANKERS, 
Wall Street, New York, 

















